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€xbhibitions. 


Reza AGA DEM Y. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


ott a gy Dacenget Brite | Artists, Sir W. Q. orcherdece. 5 R.A. 
R.A. C.V. R. W. Macbeth, R.A., J. M. Swan, R.A, an 
Bika aiken, he R.A. 
Open from 9 a.m. to5p.m. 18, Catalogue 6d. 
Season Ticket 5s. 








Probident Institutions. 


HE BOOKSELLERS PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0001. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
ey age woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
PY ny or i ts equivalent by. instalments), and obtain the right to 
participate in the following ———* 
FIRST. Freedom from want in time “ot adversity as long as need 





SECOND. Permanent og ay in Old Be, 
¥ ical Advice by ici an 
ORT “a Cottage in the  ecewhat (Abbots Tangle ee 


oa = for aged Members, with Garden produce, coa: 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 
FIFTH. A oontribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 


SIXTH. All these are available or _ Members only, but also for 
their wives or widows and youns child 

SEVENTH. The it of os Subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these bene! Sidi asd need. 

For further information a poly oo, to the Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 
BURROWES, 28, Paternoster 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY, 133, Regent 
Street, W. (est. 1880). English and Snag te ‘Governosses, yaay 
puaegnene, Seed hers, D 
—— for Ho XM and pn gg hools 
Prospectuses, with full information, -. on application (personal or 
b letter), etx ee Office hours 10 to 5; + aabecdage U 10 tol. 





| peemmmiatel and 











PoCcaTion (choice of Schools and Tutors 
gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of Successful Army, Civil Service, and University ot aeons sent (free 
of charge) on Satine, of requirements L A HS, 8 bo hed 
POWELL &8 School Agents (established isis), 34, Bedford 

Street, Strand, W.C. 





DUCATION. 
Parents or a desiring accurate informatien panties t 
the CHOICE 0 SCHOOLS for BOYS cd GIR: 
TUTORS in England or Abr 
are invited to at "Een or send ml taly detailed rs particulars to 
MESS GABBIT. & 


who for more than int rty years 4 been closely in touch with the 
leadin panes tional Establishments. 

Ad ee of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head M Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 








Situations Warant. 


Com OF BRADFORD EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 


The above-named COMMITTEE invite applications for the post of 
DIRECTOR of EDUCATION from Gentlemen holding University or 





“Commencing salary 800. per year, advancing, at the discretion of 
the —oO , to 1,000. per yi 





EWSVENDOR®S’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 32,4002. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL UF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS. This Institution was established in 1889 in_the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting ) ot. and Temporary — to principals and 

ts e ed as vendors of News) 

MEMBERSHIP. —Every Man or V oman throughout the United 

aa whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer Employer, or 
Emplo: ed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enioy i benefits, upon a of Five Shillings ge or Three 
uineas for life, provi that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
| rs, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from a Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now —_ pod i rty-six, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 201. per ann 

The “ Royal Victoria — Fund,” Pareeetentine the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, cr Fh 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsven: ors. 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 

‘oman, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late Jolin 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, ro was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the aa agitation fo for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Hovace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Ba orace Brooks Marshall. The employds of that firm have primary 

‘ht of ection | to its benefits. 

he ‘Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
me man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who died May 12, 1899. 

The princi features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
ire, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
sion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 

fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 
east ten pai 

RELIE tse relief is given | _in cases of —_ not only 
* Members of the but to N their servants 

who may be r ded for wy. Members of the Institu- 

ii anc 








ear. 

stating age, qualifications, and practical ex- 
pecienee, with three recent testimonials, endor: Director.” to be 
sent to the undersigned on or before the 11th proximo. 

Canvassing, direct. ah, or inde, will bea isqualification. 

TT, Secretary of the Committee. 
Education Dest. ina. Bal Brat ord, 
January 10, 1911. 





ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOLS. 


The SCHOOL GOVERNORS of the HABERDASHERS’ ASKE'S 
HATCHAM BOYS’ SCHOOL invite ap; — for os st of 
HEAD MASTER, to take office, if possible, in APRIL NEXT. He 
must be a Graduate of some University porerithin ‘the British Empire. 

The salary offered is 6002. per annum. 

No residence provid: 

a Ld Pension will be made. 

Personal canvassing will disqualify. 

- inaamcnaa must ie sent on or before SATURDAY, February 11 


191 
a of application and further particulars can be obtained from 
R. J. ages Aske’s Hatcham School, Jerningham Road, New 
‘088, 8. E. 


NOT RIDING OF YORKSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SALTBURN HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

WANTED, NEXT TERM, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach 
Science, Mathematics, and General Form Subjects. A Degree and 
experience in Public Schools hen wl Commencing salary 1001. per 
annum, paid terminally. Non-residen 

A pplications, with copies of not ae om Ree tosttnentats, 
fications, and experien to 
received not Tater than 9 a.M. on FEBRUARY ir, "i911, to wM. 
MENNELL, Clerk to the Governors, 11, Cleveland Terrace, Coatham, 
Redcar. 











Sen teegile OF LONDON. 


e LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites aHONE GhaMa for the 

Bm. 4. of FORM MASTER at the ST. MAR ay ONE MAR 
SCHOOL, to commence work at the 4 
1911. Candidates must possess a tue en e, and must be 
experienced in teaching Junior Boys. Ability to we) instruction in 
one or more of the following subjects :—Nature — Elementary 
Educational Handwork, Organized Games, will be an ditional quali- 
fication. The minimum salary be 1502. a year, oa by annual 
increments of 101, subject to satisfactory service, to 300/. 2om.- 
sal; higher than the minimum will, however, be allowed 











dion. Inquiry is made in prod cases by Visiting C 
‘elief is awarded in accordance with the merits and requirements of 
tach case. W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








Gdurational. 


EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board of my 8 jan, of —_ = Secondary Schools 


salary 
to a candidate entering the service with satisfactory experience in a 
secondary school of work of a similar nature. 

Applications should be made on Form H.40, to be obtained, pogetner 
with ticulars of the appointment, rad THE EDUCATION 
ER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they 1 must be returned not iater than 
ll am. on MONDAY, February 27, 1911, accompanied by copies lof 
three testimonials of recent date. Ail communications on the 
subject | must be a aa "and must be accompanied by a 


Lo pee ne gh either directly | or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
‘or 








after full ore laze, © taff, whom Three are 
ally built Modern School Premises, standing in Four Acres of 
round. A Mistress, Miss COMFORT. 


[HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress.—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second 
listress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge 








[rena 





cs. G. L. GOMME. Clerk of the Council. 
Education oes Victoria — t, W.C, 
nuary 25, 1 
PENING for well-educated YOUTH on 


STAFF of promising and well- eupabioeed PUBLICATION. 





A CRICUIZUBAL COLLEGE, Tamworth. —_— 
Science, ae Ww boy Ae ents, one and ¢ Farm, 1.000 te og deal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. ‘ges moderate. Get Prospec 


STAMMERERS and all interested in the subject 
cars STAMMERING, 7 Ts TREATMENT. AND EMINE 

CRNCES OF A STAMMERER: post tres B BEASLEY. Dept. P., 

ower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








requl —— GRIFFITHS, Ltd., 34, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W. 








Situations Wanted. 


DVERTISER recommends for any position of 
trust (Manageress, Matron, Secretary, or Superintendent) a 
WIDOW LADY, oY ble, ‘energeti, trastworthy ten years’ mee Mg 
in a Governmen' ent, tall, active, good appearance, and in 
of life.  # 1698, Athensam Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings 





PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








XFORD GRADUATE, First - Class Science 
ae Tanai igthy experience in teachin Chemistry, Physics, 


ane. Geo; rn lines, engaged i esearch and Bo’ 
ble het Pand Editor, seeks PO! with "PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


ddress Box 1767, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


OUNG LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent French 

and German (Shenegrapher. at, seeks APPOINTMENT 

with Literary Principal. esearch, lation, or — bean 

Secre ship in Publishin, House or "or Private.—Apply 3 MES, 
Cintra, an Avenue, Mill Hill, London. 


PpaAktr TIME WORK WANTED by experionced 

LADY JOURNALIST, Gtice or Home. Specialities, Sporting 
or Animal Wore, Children’s Pages, Women’s Work. Highly recom- 
mended.—D. W., Cantab Cottage, Buckhurst Hill. 


Mgt TIME TEACHING WORK REQUIRED 
by experienced LADY COACH, London Graduate, in or near 

London. Science, Engi, Mathematics, Classics Languages. Ex- 
cellent testimonials Cantab Cottage, Dace Hill. 


BoOkaIN DER, experienced, with ion, seeks 
ENGAGEMENT, Two or Three Days Weekly. vert Repair- 
ing, Restoring Uld Bindings, Manuscripts, Gold m. 5 Modelled 

Leather, executed in Public or Private Libraries. ee references. 
—Box 1764, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream's ; Buildings, B.C 




















Miscellaneous. 
RANSLATIONS into En eagiieh, at moderate 


rices, ym ie. German, and Spanish.—W. T. 





CURTIS, M.A , Haringey Park, Crouch’ End, Telephone, 
93 Hornsey. 
RENCH UNIVERSITY MAN (B.A. and 


LL.D., Paris), experienced Literary Translator, soesliens refer- 
ences, would undertake TRANS LATION into FRENCH of BOOKS 
and ARTICLES for the purpose of publication in ” —Addiess 
Box 1765, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British ya and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

testimonials. — . Box 1062, Athenszum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Dae Lane, E.C. 


ADY req uires WORK as PROOF-READER. 

Expe eae andaccurate. First class Hon. Sen. Camb. and Camb. 
Univ. Extens. Cert. Accountant. French, German, Latin. Well read 
Eng. and Foreign Literature.—Address A. . Y 1759, Athenz#um 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING for LADIES. Ra pe Systematic Coaching. Special 
Course in Journalism begins end of January. Kxcelient introductions 
ay en.—Telephone or write THE TKI NGLE SECRETARIAL 
F FICES, 61, South Molton Street, W. 


O THOSE ABOUT TO ENTER PUBLIC 
LIFE.—YOUNG TOUR HAL Ter —epectelitg politics tere his 
services as PRIVATE SECRETAR L ORGANISER. 
Energy and ae for the man who intends to make his mak, 
Small salary only.— mg eat 1758, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lan 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS or TO 

BECOME AN AUTHOR.—Interesting and_ useful Besties 

free.—LITERARY CORRESECRDERCS COLLEGE (Room 72), 9, 
Arundel Street, W.C. 


REE-LANCE JOURNALISM.—Efiicient and 

successful POSTAL TUITION by experienced Writer. Moderate 

fee. The Course supplies the techni “a training nec esenty to make 

literary talent a commercial asset. Revised and Prepared for 

the Press, 102. pe 1,000 words.—W: rite ‘Box 1766, Athenzum Press 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


UTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, to 

communicate. Every description of Literary Work required. 

No fees whatever.—Write for particulars in first instance to 1480, 
Sell’s Offices, London, E.C. Special attention to New Writers. 


CCLESIASTICAL. — To Patrons. VICAR, 
seven years in isolated Country Parish, young, active, musical, 
B.D.Oxon. seeks LIVING with more scope for energies. Excellent 
references, Lay and Clerical. —Apply Box 1738, Athenzum Prees, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


RARE COINS and MEDALS of all [ee and 
countries valued or catalorued. Also Collect: or Single 

" ED at the BuST MARKET PRIC r Cash. 
—SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. The King, 17 a is ” Pica, 
dilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 


ICTURE RESTORER 
EXPERT WORK IN ALL BRANCHES. 
P. HOLYOAKE, Kendal. 
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Type-Writers, Xr. 
YPE-WRITING.—A well qualified and ex- 


perienced Typist undertakes all kinds oft above at her own home. 
Moderate charges.—Miss PYOTT, Keith Lodge, Epping. 





UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN 4.5 complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies References ad. = 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harro 





8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon , ow References to well-known Authors. Oxford 
} a eal. 1272 Richmond P.O.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, 





Tver -WRITING undertaken by Bank educated 
ay -- eo Tripos, Girton a, Calieos, ridge ; | _Iotes 


ae, ie ch, ion, 
CAMBRIDG TYPE WRITING AGENCY, 5, SURES oe 


DELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). ‘Telephone : 2308 City. 





IY PE- WRITING. yw 9d. per 1,000; 


French and rman, 1,000. Accurate, prompt. —M. 
STANTON, 4, Sidvey” v ille, Bellevue Park, Cork. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing Arranged. Diss. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
on application to Mr. A. BURGHES, 54, Paternoster Row. 








Bookbinding. 


ISSES | COOPER, CUTLER, and TEMPLER, 

Street, Bedford Row W.C., undertake all 

kinds of THAND D. BOUEBINDING. Worn bindings skilfully renovated. 
Music and Periodicals cheaply bound. Lady Pupils taken. 








Printers. 


THENAUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, 
to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, eNews, 
ee PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 








Catalogues. 


ie RST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

incbading Dickens, Thackeray, Laver, Aipowert; Books illus 
trated by G. and R. Crul ‘iz, h, &e. 

and choicest poy offered ‘for Bale in the World. CATA: 

UES issued and sen _——— Books Bought.— 

WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, Po New nr Oxto Street, London, W.0. 


The Library, removed from Milton House, Steventon, Berks, 
the Property of L. A. BARRETT, Esq. 


Merce SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
= i oat by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
.C., on TUESDAY, January 31, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

the he LIBRARY (removed from Milton House, Steventon, Berks), the 
ARRETT, Esq., comprisin; Americana — Scarce 


pe 
Translated’ by the English Co i Rhem , Plates, cont 
a crimson moroeed, doutie’ wit = —y snoged co, 1733 


1738 
Natalis, A (Clovis Eve). 1595, ke. 
May be ecto Pe me may be had. 











ee Etchings, and Drawings, the Property of 
ARTHUR M. CHAMPERNOWNE, Esq., of Totnes, 
South Devon. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

y sell be AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Teiieaten 
NESDAY, February 1, at 1 o'clock 

cisely «00 LERCTION. of ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and DR W. 

ing AMPERNOV NE Hea, Old Masters, the Property of ARTHUR M. 

Esq., Totnes, South Devon, comprising Etchings 

le, &c.—Plates from Turner's Liber 

hes ney “by Artists of the En lish School, &c.; and 

eke ot 7. os ogre Engravings and Woodcuts by ‘Albert 


May be vi aba aa a prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Coins and Medals. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, ad arene 6, and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock society, COIN 
Co! estes a a GE cn in the NORTH, 
C. COVE J mler ick, and other Properties, 
comprising om Coins "y ‘Gold, lver, and Bronze—Koman Aurei in 
the finest preservation Roman’ and 
British Coins—Anglo-Saxon Coins—English Hammered and Milled 
Coins in Gold a and Silver—Proof and Pattern Coins—Tokens of the 
Seventeenth-: a ner = Hy Coins in all Metals— 
English and Foreign Medals—Coin Cabinets, Numismatic Books, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





THE DOUGLAS COLLECTION OF THE WORKS OF 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
The Library of Books. 


WV ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by avorh, ‘at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.U., HURSDAY, February 9, and Followin 
Day, and on MONDAY Y Pobewary 13, and Following Day, at 1 o’cloc! 
recisel, the splendid and unique COLLECTIUN of Books 
he STRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, formed by Capt. 


ym be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





THE DOUGLAS COLLECTION OF THE, WORKS OF 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
The Caricatures, Broadsides, dc. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, ns. eas on WEDNESDAY, February 15, and Foltewine 
, at 1 o'clock recisely, the 5 yt and menue COLLECT 
CARICATURES, PRROAL DSIDES, &c., EORGE CRUIKSHANE. 
&c., formed by Capt. R. J. H. DOUGLAS, RN. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





ATALOGUE, No. 54 = Drawings, Bagavings, 
Liber Studiorum an 
ae Brints, by. Stadler Books 1 lustrated oy, Turner, Blake, 
Constable, &c.—The Germ—Kelmscot Prose W orks by John Ruskin. 
| a Sixpence.—WM. WARD, o Church Terrace, Richmond, 
No. 375. FEBRUARY. 


"** 
NOW READY. 


PUBLISHERS REMAINDERS. 
Books in Great Variety at much Reduced Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lzt., 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also a useful CATALOGUE OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
oan ease a ee oe eae: ORES 
bam = feature af exchan ak ny salen eable — for others selected 





CcATALOGU E 





from rious lists. ist of ks I particular ant 
. “EDW BAKE 7 ng may nos ae 4-16, rie John Bright Bree 5 
ingham. ow lect Boo! y's Faus' 

L.P., oe. for 2is.; American Sheaves, Essex Hi , By 8, -y 4 38. 6d. 





NEW CATALOGUES | OF SECOND-HAND 
No. 17° POLITICAL |AND SOCIAL ECONOMY, POLITICAL 


E, and Kindred Subjec' 
No. 140.—HISTORICAL, PHILOLOGICAL, AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE, including Russian, Geo . Armenian, and 


Arabic yo ure, Modern Greek, Artand od Arenmstesy, &c. 
B. H. BLACKWELL, 50 and 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 


Sales bp Auction. 


The Libraries of JAMES STANTON, Esq., J.P., deceased, 
late of The Leaze, Eastington ; of E. W. HENLEY, Esq., 
M.R.C.S. L. R.C.P., deceased ; and of G. BALFOUR- 
OGILVY, Esq. 


RUTON, KNOWLES & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the penenesrs MANSIONS, GLOU ORSTEA, 
n WEDNESDAY. February 8, at 1 o'clock, the above LIBRARIES, 
foclading Rudder'’s Gloucestershire (extra illustrated), and many 
other works i _ A City and County of Gloucester—Dibdin’s 
| ical Decameron—Dickens’ and keray’s Works— 
Jchermane’s a> of London—FIRST EDITION, Boydell's 
&c.; and also a small COLLECTION of 
ENGRAVINGS. th the 6 Property of Major be mene deceased. 
Catalogues may be had of the Aucti Gl 











TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 


Birds’ Eggs. 
TUESDAY, January 31, at 1 o'clock. 


The FIRST PORTION of the COLLECTION 
ef BIRDS’ EGGS formed by the late Col. HANBURY BARCLAY, 
ending Fggs of the Consate-taed Gull, Grey Plover, Little Stint, 
Red-breas Swallow tailed te, Spine-tailed Swift, and 
rare and interestin; ot “Specimens from the Gordon Cumming, 
Haw pity ad. Crouley. tark, Bidwell, Noble and Stoa lec: 
tions. ogany Cabinets, uniform in height. = width, ond 


= 
r. J.C. STEVENS will offer the above Property by AUCTION at 
his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





Natural History and other Books. 
TUESDAY, February 7, at 1 o'clock. 


The valuable NATURAL HISTORY and 
te Col. HANBURY BARCLAY, 


rea! 
of the Zoological Society—and many of the leading 


and Proceedings 
Works on Natural ny 

Mr. J. C. STEV S has received instructions to sell the above 
Property by AUCTION. at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 


“ten in course of preparation. On view day prior 10 to 4 and 
morning of Sale. 





Rare and Valuable Books—a Collection of Books sold by 
order of the Legatees of a Lady (deceased). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, 
February 1, and Following Day, at 1 Selocke RARE 
and VALUABLE BOOKS, including a fine core of Lipscomb's 
History of Buckingham, 4 vols. morocco extra—N one Worcester- 
shire, 2 vols. and other T oon r.- ian Wor — 


and sses— Rare 

Works on Heraldry—Scarce and Geomien Books in Old English 
Leeret care—Davenant’s Works, 5 vols. printed on vellum—a few 
old Morocco Bindings—Americana—Revolution Francaise: Analyse 
Complete du Moniteur, bees 4 A Levachez, 6 vols. 1801-2— 

eae Life of Romney, Original ition— Books, 
ins oun Authors, italic’ 8 Bibliographical Tour, Clarke's 
Ottley’s History of Fngraving, Be-— Apperl ley’s Life of 
Myton’ First Edition, and other Books with Coloured ——- 

Edition de Laaxe of of higher, 30 vols.—First Editions, &.; also 

COLLECTION by order of the Legatees of a LADY 
(deceased), ahd from 44, Mount Street, W., including a Copy of 
the First Edition of Spenser's Fairy y Queen, Two Parts, 1590-96, and 








Miscellaneous Books. 


MESSRS. x HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. ny 
WRDEBSDAY, Febi 8, and Following Days, at 1 o’ci 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, ke py a = lection rd Eaitions. 5 
8 on Angling—Valuable 
Works in Natural History — Fine Art ks — First Editions of 
Fsteemed Authors—Standard W pnd 
p= wy by orks in General Literature—Coloured 


Catalogues on application. 





Engravings. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSGN will SELL 
by AUCTION. * my! + Galtestes, ‘7, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on FRIDA m minutes past 1 he ges precisely, a 

COLLECTION. of TEN RAVINGS. both Framed and in the Port: 
folio, consisting of Portraits in Mezzo, Stipple, and Line—Fancy 
oe of the English and French Schools, &c. 


'E.—Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON hold SALES of EN- 
@Rav INGS every fourteen days throughout the season. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

if avoson. at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on or RSDAY, February 9, and Foliowing Day, at ten minutes 

post poe recisely, MISCKLL ANROUS BOOKS. including 

he LIBRARY o the late H. WESTON EVE, removed from Gordon 

Square, and LIBRARIES removed from Datchet and Rochester, 
comprising Standard Works in all Branches of L:\ erature. 





Coins and Medals. 


ee PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
CTION, a their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. 
EARLY & FEBRUARY, a COLLECTION of GOLD, SILVER, and 
COPPER COINS, nloeluding the Be of the Rev. J. JONES, also 
War Medals, &c., RTION of the COLLECTION 
poe by, the late Hon. OSCAR MARESCAUX (by order of the 
ecutors| 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectivel Yoke notice that they will hold the following 

SALES AUCTIC at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On TUESDAY, January 31, the COLLECTION 


of ETCHINGS by A. H. HAIG of the late DANIEL MEINERTZ.- 
HAGEN, Esq. 


On THURSDAY, February 2, and FRIDAY, 
February 3, PORCELAIN and DECORATIVE FURNITURE from 
various sources, and ~~ eamaana FURNITURE, the Property of 
LADY SARAH WILSON 


On SATURDAY, February 4, MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late THEODORE LLOYD, the 
late R. 8. COLLINGE, Esq., and others. 








Magazines, “cr. 


[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., JANUARY 27, contains :— 
TURIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. (Illustrated.) 
a -e v. BUILDER'S YARD. (Architectural Associa- 


ee IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 





ART AND REGISTRATION. 


ART AS EXPRESSION AND AS ILLUSTRATION. By 
Prof. Gardner. 


THE CORONATION ANNEX TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
ENGINEERING REVIEW :— 

THE MISSISSIPPI DAM. (With Illustrations.) 

GRAFTON BRIDGE, NEW ZEALAND. (Illustrated.) 

FOUNDATION PROBLEMS, BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. 
THE BUILDING TRADE :— 

PITFALLS AND ERRORS. 

ANNUAL DINNER OF THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS :— 

R.L.B.A. TITE PRIZE DESIGNS: A CAMPO SANTO ON 

AN ISLAND. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 





U Uts4- MODERNIST BOOKS. 
BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


CATHOLICISM ON A _ PHILOSOPHICAL 
BASIS. Price 128. 


MORE PHILOSOPHICAL MEDITATIONS. 
Priee 2s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., London. 
Of all Booksellers. 





A HISTORY OF ANCIENT TENURES IN 
WALES AND THE MARCHES. 
SECOND EDITION. Price 12s. 6d. ; = 8th Feb., 158. 
To be obtained of the Authors, Mr. A. N, Palmer, Bersham Road, 
Wrexham ; Mr. Edward Owen, F.S.A., 5, Old Palace Yard, 8. W. 





E FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, including 
Ceylon and Burma. Published under the authority of ~ 
Secretary of State for India in Council. Medium 8vo, with Text 
Tilustrations and 2 Coloured Plates. en mgt | — LAMELLI- 
ore me Part £. (Ci and Dy 0s. RHYNCHOTA. 
Vo 


Lon ae TAYLOR & FRANCTS, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 








Colin a Come Home Avs. 1595 Autograph P 
f Barham's Ingolds' m Origa! i First Faitions of the Three 
ginal Library Fdition, 22 vols.—First 
Copies and Autograph Letters of Victorian 
Authors—Dra ngs, i - gs—Letter-books of James Northcote, &c. 





To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





yg gs la: THACKER, SPINK & CO. Bomhay: THACKER 
&CO., Ltd. Berlin: FRIEDLANDER und SOHN, Carlstrasse, 11. 


(Magazines, &c., continued on pp. 110, 111.) 
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Messrs. Longmans’ 
STANDARD BOOKS. 


SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
History of England, from the Accession 
of James I. to the Outbreak of the 
Civil War, 1603-1642. 


10 vols. crown 8vo, 


58. net each. 
History of the Great Civil War, 
1642-1649. 4 vols. crown Svo, 5s. net each. 


History of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, 1649-1656. 


58. net. each. 


The Student’s History of England. 


With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
FOURTH EDITION. 
England in the Age of Wycliffe. 
8vo, 63. net. 
" ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman 


Republic. with 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations. vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 


4 vols. crown 8vo, 


NINTH THOUSAND. 


Garibaldi and the Thousand. withs Maps 


and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 73. 6d. net. 


JULIAN S. CORBETT. 
Drake and the Tudor Navy. with a 


History of the Rise of England as a Maritime Power. 
With Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 16s. 


The Successors of Drake. _ With 4 Portraits 
(2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps and Plans. 8vo, 21s. 


England in_ the Mediterranean. 
A Study of the Rise and Influence of British Power 
within the Straits, 1603-1713. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 


The Campaign of Trafalgar. with 1 


Charts and Diagrams. 8vo, 16s. net. 


GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A. B.Sc. 
SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED (1908). 
Handbook of Commercial Geography. 


With 38 Maps and 8 Diagrams, 8vo. 15s. net. 


FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 


Human Personality and its Survival 
of Bodily Death. 


ORIGINAL EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s net. 
ABRIDGED EDITION. In1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


PETER M. ROGET. 
Thesaurus of English Words and 


Phrases. classified and Arranged so as to facilitate 
the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Com- 
sition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D. F.R.S. 
ot and Improved bythe Author’s Son, JOHN 
LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


The Right Hon. 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P. 
The Foundations of Belief. Being Notes 


ao ae to the Study of Theology. Crown 8vo, 
. net. 


THOMAS HILL GREEN. 
Lectures on the Principles of Political 


gation. With Preface by BERNARD BOSAN- 
QUET. 8vo, 5s. 





JOHN STUART MILL. 


Political Economy. New EDITION. Edited 
and with Introduction by Prof. W. J. ASHLEY. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Latest Age 


Vol. XII of the Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lorp Acron, LL.D. Edited 
by A. W. Warp, Litt.D., G. W. Protuero, Litt.D., and Stantey Learues, M.A. 

“Its value is immense, quite beyond just appraisement. Here, within a 
thousand odd pages of close but clear type, is a narrative of all the doings of men 
in our own generation in every portion of the globe—a narrative so arranged and told 
that whoever will master it will get a near view of the affairs of any one country, 
anda ——— view of all as they were yesterday, and are to-day. Now that 
is a great literary achievement.”—Birmingham Daily Post 


A Companion to Latin Studies 
Edited by Joun Epwin Sanpys, Litt.D., F.B.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 141 


illustrations and 2 maps. “In the single volume before us it is really possible for the first time to obtain 
a conspectus of almost all that is definitely known about Roman environment, 
life, and thought....The book is a thesaurus of sane learning in a readable form. 
Varro or Pliny or St. Isidore of Seville would have studied it with a growin; 
wonder and enlightenment ; for not Rome only, but the history of all knowledge 
about Rome, is here recalled to its first beginnings.” —7'imes 


Royal 8vo 
16s net 


Royal 8vo 
18s net 


The Apologies of Justin Martyr 
Edited by A. W. F. Brust, M.A. The Greek text, with an introduction and notes. 


Cambridge Patristic Texts. This edition is primarily intended for theological students and aims at giving 
general guidance for the understanding of the author’s meaning. Few things, the 
editor considers, can be of more value for the interpretation of theological dogmas 
than the study of the Patrisuic writings of the second century, and among these 
the Apologies hold an important place. 


A Book of Cambridge Verse 


Edited by E. E. Ketxerr. With a frontispiece in photogravure and 24 portraits. 
The purpose of this book is to put before the reader a representative selection 
from the mass of verse in the English language relating to the University of Cam- 
Crown 8vo bridge. Beginning with Chaucer and Lydgate it includes specimens of almost 
6s net every kind from the 14th century to our own. The poems have been chosen 
because they illustrate some feature in the University of the past, or describe 
— building that has vanished, or are in other ways likely to appeal to Cam- 

ridge men. 


English Patriotic Poetry 


Selected by L. Gopwin Satt, M.A. With an introduction and notes. 

The growing importance of such celebrations as are now held in our schools on 
Empire Day is regarded by the author as emphasising the need for an anthol of 
this sort. It has been her aim to trace the growth of the patriotic note in English 
verse from the early writers to the present day. She hopes that her book will 
a — and that it may help them to honour their country in thought 
and in a 


The Modern Language Review: Volume VI, No. I 


Edited by Professor J. G. Ropertson, G.C. Macautay, and Professor H. OELsNER. 

This number contains articles on Alexander Montgomerie, by Allan F. Westcott, 
and on Schroders Ausschreiben und die drei Brudermorddramen, by G. Schaaffs ; 
Paper covers the texts of an Italian Version of the vo of St. Margaret, by C. Foligno, 

4s net and Fifteenth Century Carols by John Audelay, by E. K. Chambers jand F. Sidg- 

wick ; miscellaneous notes ; reviews ; minor notices ; and 4 classified bibliography 
of new publications. 


The Pursuit of Reason 


By Cuaries Francis Krary, M.A. 
“Mr. Keary appeals, in his own phrase, to ‘lovers of sound literature and 
Demy 8vo sound learning, and clear thought.’....Mr. Keary has written a most stimulati' 
9s net book. His style is a perfect medium for his thought, always lucid, easy, an 
raceful, No ‘exercise of the faculty of reasoning’ published of late years has 
toe more clear, more readable, or more original and suggestive.”—Spectator 


Crown 8vo 
7s 6d net 


Feap 8vo 
2s 


The Natural History of Coal 
By E. A. Newett Arsen, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., Trinity College, Cambridge, University Demon- 
strator in Palaeobotany. With 21 illustrations. Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. 
This book is the seventh in order of publication of a new series of small volumes 
on scientific and literary subjects; they may be described briefly as essays on 
particular branches of knowledge, many of which have not hitherto been adequately 
treated from the point of view of the general reader. A prospectus giving parti- 
culars of the volumes already published will be sent on application. 


The Meaning of Social Science 


By Ausion W. Smatu. University of Chicago Press. 
Crown 8vo The lectures contained in this volume are printed just as they were delivered to 
6s net @ company of graduate students, drawn from all the social science departments, 
who fairly represent the larger public to which appeal is now made. 


Royal 16mo 
1s net 


Pragmatism and its Critics 
By Appison WessTteR Moorz, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press. The features emphasised in the lectures and papers published in this volume 





c 8 are (1) the historical background of the movement, (2) the central rdle of the 
"-a we ption of evolution in the development of pragmatism, and (3) the social, or 
is net ‘situational,’ character of consciousness and a fortiort of thinking. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Eleventh edition. 28 volumes of 960 pages each—containing 40,000 articles, 7,500 illustrations, 
plates, and maps—and an index volume of 500,000 references. ear 
The eleventh edition of the Recyclopsedio Britannica is an entirely new work 
founded upon a fresh survey of the world in every department of knowl 


P . an 
a __— has been prepared under the supervision of a large editorial staff, with the col bora. 


15s 10d per vol tion of 1,500 contributors, as one connected whole instead of volume by volume. 
The employment of India paper makes light and slender volumes, A prospectus, 
with specimen pages and price list, will be sent on application. 
London CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS Fetter Lane 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Reminiscences. 


By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 
Edited by ARNOLD HAULTAIN, M.A. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 10s, net. 
Punch.—“ The book is full of interest.” 

Daily Graphic. —‘*The book is really 
excellent reading. There is character on 
every page, and it is the character of the 
scholar and the gentleman as we should 
expect who know the t of mind which 
takes Sir Walter Scott as its idol.” 


An Adventure. 


Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


This little book records some extraordinary 
experiences of two ladies who went to Ver- 
cline in 1901 and 1902. In visiting the 
Petit Trianon they saw buildings and details 
of scenery, not as they are now, but as they 
existed in the time of Marie Antoinette. 
They spoke to persons of that period who 
were present in the park and about the 
building, never doubting at the time that 
they were in communication with real in- 
dividuals. The book contains independent 
azcounts by the two authors of these remark- 
able events ; historical data bearing on them 
which have been collected during several 
years; and such explanation as the authors 
are prepared to offer. 


The International Law and 
Custom of Ancient Greece 


and Rome. By COLEMAN 
PHILLIPSON, M.A. LL.D. Litt.D., of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of ‘Studies in International 
Law,’ &c. With Introduction by Sir 
JOHN MACDONELL. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
21s. net. 


I Wonder: ESSAYS FOR THE 
YOUNG PEOPLE. By STEPHEN 
PAGET, Author of ‘Confessio Medici,’ 
&c. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Contents :—The “7 of Wonder — The 

Wonder of Matter—of Nature—of Self—of 

Pain—of Death—of Beauty—The Use of 

Wonder. 


The Domain of Belief. 
By the Hon. HENRY JOHN COKE, 
Author of ‘ Creeds of the Day,’ ‘ Tracks 
of a Rolling Stone,’ &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Spectator. — ‘** This very thoughtful and 
careful book is the exercise of a full mind 
on the three primal ideas—God, Immortality, 
and the Will......It is a book full of learning, 
and absolutely humble and honest.” 


Cuba. _siBy IRENE A. WRIGHT. 
Tilustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS ON APPROVAL. 


Bookbuyers are informed that any volume 
published by MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd. 
(current Novels excepted), will be sent on 
approval on the understanding that, IF IT 
Is NOT PURCHASED, it is returned un- 
cut and in good condition, and that the cost 
of carriage both ways is defrayed by the cus- 
tomer. Applications for Books ON AP- 
PROVAL must NOT be addressed to the 
Publishers, but to a retail Bookseller, through 
whom the transaction must take place. 


*,* MACMILLAN’S SPRING AN- 
NOUNCEMENT LIST post free on 
application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





A Selection from 


Werner Laurie's 
LIST. 





Heroines of Genoa 


and the Rivieras. 


By Edgcumbe Staley, Author of 
‘ Tragedies of the Medici.’ Fully 
illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
net 





France under the 
Republic 


By Prof. Jean Charlemagne 


Bracq, Litt.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net 


The Worker and 
the State 


A Study of Education for 

Industrial Workers 
By Arthur D. Dean. An excel- 
lent book. Crown 8vo, 6s. net 








The Servian People : 
Their Past Glory 
and their Destiny 


By Prince Lazarovich - Hrebe- 
lianovich, with the collaboration 
of Princess Lazarovich-Hrebe- 
lianovich (Eleanor Calhoun). 
Fully illustrated. 900 pages, 
2 vols. 24s. net 








THREE NEW NOVELS 
Pam, the Fiddler 





By Halliwell Sutcliffe 6s. 
Self and the Other 
By Victoria Cross 6s. 





Whirlpools 


By Henryk Sienkiewicz, Author 
of ‘Quo Vadis’ 6s. 





WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 





Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 


= 


SOME NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


MATTER AND MEMORY 
By HENRI BERGSON. Translated under 
the Author’s supervision by N. M. BAILLIE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
CONSTRUCTIVE SOCIALISM 


By HAROLD A. RUSSELL, of the Canadian 
Department of Public Works. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DARWINISM AND THE 
HUMANITIES 


By J. MARK BALDWIN, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


ECONOMIC PREJUDICES 
| RAL GUYOT. Translated by F. ROTH- 
LL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE YELLOW AND DARK- 
SKINNED PEOPLE OF AFRICA 
SOUTH OF THE ZAMBESI 


A Description of the Bushmen, the Hottentots, 
and particularly the Bantu, with 15 Plates 
and numerous Folk-lore Tales of these different 
peoples. By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, 
Litt.D. M.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE ADOLESCENT 
By J. W. SLAUGHTER. With an Introduc- 
rah J.J. FINDLAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


Adapted for Amateur Performance in Girls’ 
Schools. By ELSIE FOGERTY. Costume 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper 
Edition, 6d. net. 


MODERN SOCIALISM IN ITS 
HISTORIC DEVELOPMENT 
By Dr. M. TUGAN-BARANOWSKY. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by M. I. REDMOUNT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
BEOWULF 
and the Finnsburg Fragment 
A Translation into Modern Prose by JOHN 
R. CLARK HALL, M.A. Ph.D. ith 25 


Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
78. 6d. net. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


RIDDLES OF THE SPHINX 


A Study in the Philosophy of Humanism 
By F.C. S. SCHILLER, M.A. D.Sc., Fellow 
and Senior Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, Author of ‘Humanism,’ ‘ Studies in 
Humanism,’ ‘ Plato or Pythagoras?’ &c. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. net. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY 
By E. G. HARDY, M.A. D.Litt. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 

READY SHORTLY. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
YEAR-BOOK, 1911 


Twenty-first year of Issue. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S YEAR- 


BOOK AND DIRECTORY, 1911 
Ninth AnnualIssue. 12s. 6d. net. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., 
25, High Street, Bloomsbury. 
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A New English Dictionary.—Si-Simple. 
(Vol. IX.) By W. A. Craigie. (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press.) 


THE first instalment of the first half 
of the last volume but one of the great 
Dictionary—not counting the Supple- 
ment—following a double section (T— 
Tealt) some way on in the second half, 
offers compensation for being only a 
single section by containing an excep- 
tionally large proportion — namely, 
more than ninety per cent—of current 
words and those formerly in general use, 
now surviving in dialects, many being 
important items traced from Anglo- 
Saxon times. Much more or less con- 
jectural etymology, given in other 
English dictionaries, is ignored, but 
little fresh light is thrown on the deriva- 
tion of previously registered words. 


The longest article is that on the 
noun “side,” which takes up eleven 
columns, its compounds and derivatives 
occupying over twelve more. The 
difficulties presented by the arrange- 
ment and definition of the many various 
Shades of meaning and function of this 
very important syllable have been 
successfully overcome, the twenty-one 
different kinds of use—several times 
embracing subordinate varieties—being 
headed by “‘ Either of the two lateral 
surfaces or parts of the trunk in persons 
or animals, extending between the 
shoulders and the hips ; the correspond- 
ing part in fishes, reptiles, &c.,” the 
first quotation for which is the earliest 





in the article by about seventy years, 
while the other less concrete and less 
definite senses seem to be developed 
from this directly or by successive 
variation. Attempts to avoid the use 
of the word “ lateral” in the definition 
incline us to pronounce it excusable. 
Dr. Craigie explains the ecclesiastical 
“‘sidesman”’ to mean “ assistant ”’ 
(of churchwardens), both rejecting with 
Prof. Skeat the notion of its being 
““synodsman ” corrupted, and ignoring 
the popular idea that the official owes 
his title to collecting the offertory at 
the sides of the place of worship while 
the churchwardens collect in the middle. 
Mention might perhaps have been 
made of the title having superseded 
(from the seventeenth century) the 
fifteenth - century ‘“ questman.” The 
slang ‘side ’’=pretentious affectation 
or grand airs, is treated separately as 
“Of doubtful origin,’ with references 
to “‘side”’ in billiards and to “‘ side” 
(adjective, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries) used for “‘ haughty,’’ “‘ proud.” 
About a dozen years earlier than the 
earliest quotation given, beginners need- 
lessly or ineffectually putting “side ”’ 
on a billiard ball would call forth the 
ironical comment ‘Swagger stroke! ”’ 
This seems to show that a figurative use 
of the billiard term may be taken for 
granted. The numerous quotations for 
“* side-board ” teach us that it meant 
“A table (esp. for taking meals at) 
placed towards the side of a room, hall, 
&c.,”’ for about three centuries before 
the earliest instance of the current 
meaning from Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
which proves that it was then fami- 
liar. A “‘side-saddle’’ is traced back 
to the end of the fifteenth century. It 
is not surprising to find Barnum the 
earliest authority for “‘ side-show.”’ 
Room for improvement seldom sug- 
gests itself. Illustrations of the noun 
‘‘ sight ” public show, spectacular func- 
tion, are not given, though the Common 
Councilman of Goldsmith’s ‘ Essays ’ rs 
of Bartholomew Fair ‘‘ the whole sight 
is a perfect rapture to us,” and calls 
the Coronation “‘a fine sight.”” Under 
“sigma,” after “2, o, s,” we read “in 
its uncial form having the shape of” 
a C-like curve. Obviously “early” is 
accidentally omitted before “uncial.” 
Under “ Simoniac”’ we read “‘a buyer 
or seller of benefices, ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments, or other spiritual things.” It 
suffices to say that the word “ spiritual ”’ 
is here unnecessary, and puzzling to all 
except experts in ecclesiastical law, as, 
with reference to the Established 
Church of England, ecclesiastical emolu- 
ments and residences are called ‘‘ tempo- 
ralities.”” From Milton’s ‘History of 
England ’ (1670) we have an interesting 
extract under “ Simonist ’’—‘‘ Wulfer 
....selling the Bishoprick of London, 
to Wini the first Simonist we read of 
in this story” —and under “Simony” 
a facetious etymology from J. Day, 
‘ Peregr. Schol.’ (about 1640): “I haue 
but a poore vicaridge which one Mr. 
Symon-Monye, or more familiarlie sym- 





monie, helpt me to.” The omission of 
the often repeated formula ‘‘ Of doubtful 
origin”’ in the first article on “Si” is 
curious, as we are referred to two-quota- 
tions which give different derivations, 
Helmore’s “ from the initial letters of the 
closing words Sancte Johannes,” and 
Stainer and Barrett’s ‘‘ Here was a sa 
for the seventh note of the scale....to 
mark another semitone by the final 7 
(as in mi) sa was turned into si.” We 
have looked in vain for more information 
as to sa in the first instalment of S, from 
which this sa is omitted, possibly as never 
current in Britain. Lamb in his Essay, 
‘A Chapter on Ears,” calls them “ side- 
intelligencers,” which term, apparently 
suggested by Sidney’s designation of 
“eyes,” might perhaps have been noticed 
in the article on the noun “ side,”’ or under 
‘‘intelligencer,’’ where we find the quota- 
tion from Sidney. 


Attention is at once drawn to words 
derived from proper names by the verb 
to “Siamese”’=‘ To join, unite, or 
couple, after the manner of the Siamese 
twins,’ for which four quotations range 
from 1830 to 1902. Another such word, 
** silhouette,” elicits the following in- 
teresting explanation :— 


“According to the usual account, which 
is that given by Mercier ‘Tableau de Paris,’ 
147, the name was intended to ridicule the 
petty economies introduced by Silhouette 
while holding the office of Controller-general 
in 1759, but Hatzfeld & Darmesteter take 
it to refer to his brief tenure of that office. 
Littré, however, also quotes a statement 
that Silhouette himself made outline _por- 
traits with which he decorated the walls of 
his chateau at Bry-sur-Marne.” 


Yet again the surname of the Rev. 
Charles Simeon (1759-1836) supplied 
Low Churchmen or Evangelicals with 
the designations ‘‘Simeonite” and its 
disrespectful abbreviation, “Sim” ; 
while, besides the numerous ecclesiastical 
words relating to simony and heresy 
derived from Simon Magus, we find 
Simkin, Simon Pure, and Sim Subtle 
(sixteenth century), under the first of 
two homonyms “Sim.” The last of the 
three was probably suggested by allitera- 
tion with “subtle.” ‘ Simkin” =“A 
fool; a simpleton,” seems due to an 
alliterative ‘‘ Simple Simon,” who may 
have “‘ met the pieman” in the seven- 
teenth century. Of ‘Simon Pure” we 
read :— 


‘‘The name of a Quaker in Mrs. Centlivre’s 
comedy ‘A bold stroke for a wife’ (1717), 
who is impersonated by another character 
during part of the play.” 


The advance in tracing the history 
and sense-development of words, which 
places this Dictionary so far ahead 


of its English predecessors, is ex- 
hibited conspicuously in the articles 
on the nouns “sight,” “sign,” and the 


adjective ‘‘simple.” The earliest mean- 
ing of “sight,” is “A thing seen, esp. 
of a striking or remarkable nature; a 
spectacle,” with a quotation more than 
two centuries older than for the senses 
“perception by eye,” “the faculty of 
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seeing.” More than forty varieties of 
usage are separately illustrated, apart 
from combinations. The classification 
of “sign” begins with “A gesture or 
motion of the hand, head, etc., serving to 
convey an intimation or to communicate 
some idea.” The signification “token 
or indication....of some fact, quality, 
etc.,” which is probably one of the earliest 
senses of the Latin signum, comes seventh 
out of eleven definitions. The order of 
the meanings of “ simple” as far as the 
third is roughly: 1, guileless, 2, unpre- 
tentious; 3, artless, unadorned. This 
curtailed account is partly excused by 
the article being unfinished, and partly 
because it amply indicates the originality 
and judiciousness of the treatment. 


A portion of Sc by Dr. Bradley is 
announced for April Ist. 








The Conflict of Colour. By B. L. Putnam 
Weale. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. WEALE reminds us of the Fat Boy. 
He wants to make our “ flesh creep,”’ not, 
however, with mere domestic scandals, but 
with geomantics, or, as he calls it, geo- 
politics. He would act the soothsayer 
and play upon our craven fears of “ ochlo- 
cracies,” and convict us of trembling 
“‘misology.”’ Not that Mr. Weale is fond 
of this kind of classical exuberation. On 
the contrary, he has the poorest opinion 
of the puny efforts of Greece and Rome 
to influence geo-politics, and regards a 
classical education as a miserable training 
for a man of affairs. Indeed, he does not 
spare the rod :—- 


“The hateful priggism which no open- 
minded man can doubt is inseparable from 
& too fervid study and worship of the litera- 
ture and laws of Greece and Rome—with 
their rigid and unbending formalism, their 
narrow traditions and all the illiberalism with 
which they are saturated—this priggism is 
no stuff with which to build a permanent 
empire.” 


It might nevertheless protect a writer from 
such singular scientific eccentricities as 
saturation with a negative quality, and 
rigidity that is differentiated as of the 
“unbending ” kind. Mr. Weale is all for 
Science, noble majuscular Science, which, 
he fancies, embodies all things that can 
be known; but his English is of the 
vigorous and not pedantically grammatical 
variety easily intelligible by “ ochlocra- 
cies.” The tumid periods of classical 
prigs are equalled by the following dis- 
play :— 


“* Self-interest has assumed such import- 
ance; the needs of the passing hour are 
deemed so supreme; the craven fears 
regarding the rise of triumphant ochlocracies 
are so wide-spread, that the world has 
rapidly become filled with a generation of 
misologists who know not what they seek. 
‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof’ 
is the popular political shibboleth; every 
one displays a cunctative disposition ; and 
whilst even thirty years ago an Armenian 
massacre aroused concern, to-day synalgia 
is looked upon as the fore-runner of a stupid 
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antiperistasis which can only lead to the 
most unfortunate results. Any plan which 
is really logical is looked upon as prompted 
by a Catalinarian [sic] attitude. A common 
P enomenon is held to be a noumenon, and 

ands are often . Soe raised, and fears 
constantly expr , that European civilisa- 
tion may one day be engulfed in a vast 
Asiatic-African movement. That things 
should have come to such a pass is the crown- 
ing irony of a sapient age.’ 


This sort of pretentious generalization 
occurs chiefly in the ‘General Introduc- 
tion’ and ‘General Conclusions,’ which 
“the general” may safely skip. Mr. 
Weale’s ideas of ancient and medieval 
history seem to us of no great importance, 
in spite of the vast foot-notes containing 
page after page extracted from Buckle, 
Alison, Guizot, Pearson, and ‘‘ Captain ” 
Mahan, to whom Mr. Weale might at least 
have given his present rank whilst exploit- 
ing his books. A writer who terms a 
thing he dislikes “an evident anachron- 
ism,”’ and describes a view opposed to his 
own as “old-fashioned,” “ prejudiced,”’ or 
“* medieval,”’ need not be taken seriously 
when he writes of history. ‘‘ Those too 
celebrated republics of Athens and 
Sparta ”’ (sic) will keep their fame in 
defiance of geomancy; and even the 
Church, which Mr. Weale withers with his 
contempt, may linger on a little while, 
especially if those terrible three hundred 
millions of blacks who will be in existence 
by the end of this century adopt the “ old- 
time superstition and bigotry ” which are 
derided in this volume. Mr. Weale 
apparently has not grasped the fact that 
Science itself is as dogmatic as the 
narrowest schoolmen could desire. 


In spite of his dogmatism and love 
of political tags which read like election 
“posters” Mr. Weale has compiled a 
number of suggestive statistics, on which 
he bases some very fallacious conclusions. 
The difficulty is that in ‘“‘ geo-politics,”’ as 
he admits, there are so many “ factors 
which, though they are not susceptible of 
accurate classification and estimation, are 
often more weighty than aught else,” and 
which lead him “to take refuge in 
generalities,” of which, indeed, this volume 
is over full. It may be added that the 
problems discussed are not really simplified 
by assuming as axioms such disputable 
propositions as “ what is true of one man 
is true of another” (e.g., “the despised 
Egyptian fellah ”’ has been shown to be 
in war “ the equal of the Baggara Arab ’’), 
or, in a more general form, “‘ what is 
fundamentally true of one mass of human 
beings must be equally true of another 
mass, irrespective of colour and creed.” 
This fallacy is refuted by the author him- 
self when he proclaims, to the consterna- 
tion of swarthy readers in America, that 
the negro cannot by any possible stretch 
of logic be classed with other “ masses of 
human beings,” since “‘ the black man is 
something apart— something untouch- 
able.” Another assumption is that popula- 
tion must go on increasing at the same 
rate as at present. Yet apart from such 
dispensations as great wars and pestilences, 
which there are no grounds for wholly 
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dismissing from prognostications, Mr. 
Weale himself refers to remarkable varia- 
tions in statistics concerning population ; 
and, as his whole book rests upon calecula- 
tions of regular increase in that way, 
its foundation is not absolutely secure. 
He seems also to labour under the delusion 
that all land is able to support an equal 
number of people, wherever it happens 
to be. It appears to us that the “im- 
ponderable”’ factors in such calculations 
are so many that even vague “generalities” 
are not a safe “refuge.” It is, indeed, 
a relief to be assured that this wielder 
of statistics, albeit viewing things from 
that perilous position (unknown to meta- 
physicians) “an objective standpoint,” is 
convinced that the wheat-area of the 
world will be equal to supporting twice or 
thrice the number of 4,000 million souls 
which will be inhabiting it in the year 
2000; and we confess to a feeling of 
mild exhilaration when we learn that it is 
possible to squeeze 200 millions into those 
delectable islands of Celebes, Sumatra, 
New Guinea, and Borneo, which are at 
present “‘ most imperfectly peopled” by 
a miserable handful of about 40 millions. 
There is balm, after all, even in ‘ The 
Conflict of Colour.’ 


Perhaps the greatest comfort, however, 
lies in the reflection that there really is 
no such deadly conflict at all. The author 
himself admits that colour has nothing to 
say to the unpopularity of Englishmen in 
India. There he calls it the animosity 
of the “‘ under-dog.” Race hostility we 
recognize as a growing danger, but colour 
has very little to do with it. A Spaniard 
is usually a darker man than a Moor, and 
many Turks are fairer than the men of 
Connaught. Race antagonism is more 
than skin-deep. 


Mr. Weale, however, is to be taken as 
seriously as his literary method permits 
when he deals with a subject he knows 
so well as the condition and policy of 
Japan and China. Here he is on his 
own ground, and may be listened to with 
attention, even whilst one doubts the 
finality of a mere count of heads. His 
proposition briefly is that the old rivalry 
between East and West (the old “ racial ” 
conflict) is now about to begin again, 
with the mighty difference that the East 
has learnt its lesson from the West: 
“The man of colour has at last completely 
recovered himself, and is forcing the 
pendulum to stand still, if not actually to 
swing back.” That there will be any 
general flooding of Europe by vast yellow 
hordes, as in the days of the Huns and 
the Mongols, he ridicules as a chimera. 
What he prophesies is a policy of exclusion, 
of piecemeal recovery of territory and 
influence, and the destruction of English 
trade by tariffs or prohibition. If Japan 
succeeds in obtaining the hegemony of 
the yellow race — her present lack of 
numbers is the only obstacle, to mend 
which she is gradually adding territories 
and population—this policy will become 4 
fact to be reckoned with, above all by 
England, not only on account of trade, 
but also because there are over 300 million 
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Asiatics under British sway, who are 
already profiting by Japan’s example. 
Mr. Weale’s conclusion, after an elaborate 
study of the conditions in the Far East, 
is that the watchword of European policy 
must be “China stronger than Japan,” 
though he sees the difficulties in the way 
of developing China in her present lack 
of strong rulers, and in the elementary 
state of her popular institutions. His 
policy is to keep a balance of power within 
the Far East. 


Mr. Weale would apply the same 
doctrine to Middle and Nearer Asia, but 
here he is not upon ground so well sur- 
veyed. Within a century, he says, India 
will be lost to England ; and he makes the 
quaint suggestion that the disaster should 
be discounted either by creating a federa- 
tion of Indian states, or by granting 
autonomy to the provinces, “ which will 
make India assume something of the 
political appearance of South America— 
@ South America united by a sort of 
general concordat.”” Happy dream! One 
wonders whether he has ever considered 
the condition of India before British rule, 
and the possibility of the revival of such 
a state of affairs when that rule is with- 
drawn. However, India is to be the 
“free ally” of her old mistress; all the 
present dislike of Englishmen is to eva- 
porate as soon as the “ under-dog ”’ has 
recovered his bone; and a free India, 
“ overspilling ” into Persia, is to hold the 
balance against a strong Turkey, expelled 
from Europe by Austria, but firmly seated 
in the Near East. Africa, we regret to 
see, is to be wholly black, and possibly 
Mohammedan, in which case the Union of 
South Africa and French Algeria will 
certainly have short shrift. For the 
present, indeed, Egypt, though un- 
fortunately too often a mere “ school for 
ignorant young Englishmen,” and though 
Lord Cromer’s “ entire political policy in 
Egypt has meant nothing at all,” is 
nevertheless, it seems, ‘‘ the real barrier ” 
to African uprisings: “‘ England in Egypt, 
and what that occupation stands for.... 
beneficent white conquest....a plain 
usurpation’ which ‘“‘still leaves the 
people and their cherished customs 
untouched, and is, undoubtedly, during 
a strictly limited period of probation, 
a —_ and honest, and very helpful 
Tule.” 


Our author, it will be seen, is fond of 
“brave words,” and is not afraid of 
repeating them many times, or even of 
contradicting himself. This, however, may 
be due partly to the fact that much of his 
book appeared in fragments in the periodi- 
cal press. It does not give the impression 
of mature and calm judgment, but it 
marshals a mass of impressive statistics, 
and there may be some sound teaching 
in it. In these columns we have nothing 
to say to politics, even with the geo-prefix. 

. Weale will call us “ cunctative ” if we 
hesitate to believe that ‘“‘the hour has 
struck ” when all that was believed before 
1900 is necessarily false. Numbers are 
not everything, in spite of Pythagoras and 
Mr. Weale. 





London, the City. By Sir Walter Besant. 
(A. & C. Black.) 


Tuis volume begins the second division of 
the Survey of London projected by Besant, 
and deals with the topographical side of 
the subject. We are told that the larger 
part of the book was written and the 
running commentary supplied by him, 
while the detailed accounts of particular 
places and buildings have been provided 
by his assistants. 


An opportunity has here been lost, 
for we have before us a volume of dis- 
connected information already available 
in many published books on London, with 
little or no fresh material. The com- 
pilers appear to have no adequate grip 
of the subject. Although Besant was often 
weak in details, there was present in all 
he wrote evidence of an_ illuminating 
insight which made his theories worthy of 
consideration. 


This adverse criticism does not apply to 
some chapters, such as that on the 
ancient schools of the City of London by 
Mr. A. F. Leach, a leading authority on 
the subject, or to others on the Tower, 
St. Paul’s, and the Temple by Mr. Loftie. 
It may be remarked in passing that Mr. 
Leach’s chapter contains fresh informa- 
tion of value, and for the first time 
presents a full and clear statement of the 
school life of the old City, the history of 
which has long been in confusion, owing 
to the mistaken account given by Stow, 
and repeated by succeeding writers. The 
most important point established by Mr. 
Leach is the essential difference between 
the Choir School and the Cathedral 
Grammar School. 


It is not easy to arrange notes on the 
various streets of an immense city. 
The writer of the Preface says :— 


** The plan of the work is simplicity itself : 
it follows the lines of groups of streets, taken 
as dictated by common sense, and not by 
the somewhat arbitrary boundaries of wards.” 


The answer to this is that wards and 
parishes are definite things which seldom 
alter, while no two persons will form the 
same group. Hence the reader has a 
difficulty in finding any place without 
looking it up in the Index. 


The compilers have been too apt to rely 
upon the etymologies suggested by Stow, 
and they would have done better to con- 
sult Mr. Kingsford’s admirable edition of 
Stow’s ‘ Survey,’ where some of these have 
been set right. The word Staining 
attached to the name of one of the churches 
dedicated to Allhallows, also to one of 
those called after St. Mary, has a different 
meaning in each case. Stow calls All- 
hallows Staining “Stone church,” and 
this proves that it was built with stone. 
St. Mary’s Staining, however, is called 
“ Eeclesia de Steninghaga” in 1189, in 
the Clerkenwell Chartulary, and the land 
called Steninghaga formerly belonged 
to the town of Staines. Staining Lane 
has the same origin. “ Roomland” 





appears to have been originally used 
to denote market-places and open spaces 
in front of several large monastic establish- 
ments, and these were not necessarily 
close to quays. 


St. Vedast is referred to as the original 
of Foster Lane, but the links by which the 
change came about should have been 
added, otherwise the etymology looks too 
much like a joke. The various changes 
were given in The Atheneum of January 
3rd, 1885. 


Lilypot Lane is mentioned, but the 
origin is not given, neither is it to be found 
in Stow; but there can be little doubt that 
it refers to the pot of lilies in honour of the 
Virgin Mary seen on buildings in many 
old towns. On the entrance gate to New 
Inn in Wych Street was a carving of this 
pot, which disappeared when that street 
was cleared away. The symbol on the 
gate is accounted for by the fact that the 
name ‘New Inn” succeeded that of 
“Our Lady’s Inn.” 


The description of streets and buildings 
is often inadequate; for instance, a 
wrong impression is given by describing 
the Three Nuns Hotel in Aldgate High 
Street as erected in 1877, without men- 
tioning that the original inn figures in 
Defoe’s ‘Plague Year.’ It continued to 
be a busy coaching house until coaches 
were superseded. The present building 
is merely a re-erection. 


In the account of Fleet Street it is 
stated :— 


‘Roman remains have been found all 
along the river on the West of the City.... 
In other words, there were Roman villas 
and residences all along the river from Lud- 
gate to Westminster inclusive.” 


But there is no evidence of a continuous 
series of houses along the river front of the 
Thames ‘until the ecclesiastics in the 
Middle Ages ventured to build outside the 
City walls. The Roman remains~ found 
along the river are mostly indications of 
burials by the side of the high road, and 
therefore prove that the way was then 
uninhabited. This may be seen from the 
valuable lists printed for the first time 
in the ‘ Victoria History of London.’ 


In the description of Warwick Lane 
further notice was surely due to the 
important residence of Cecilia, Duchess of 
Warwick, and afterwards of her brother 
Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, when 
“the King-maker,” surrounded by his 
retainers in their red jackets, made use 
of his position within the western wall of 
London to signal to his followers outside 
the gate. Its importance caused the old 
name of Eldedeneslane to be superseded. 
A hint might also have been given that 
Wren’s building for the College of Physi- 
cians was on the same site, as is also the 
new building for the Cutlers’ Company. 


Another oversight is the neglect to 
refer to the gardens and houses of the 
Minor Canons in the enlarged Amen Court, 
with its long stretch of wall built on the 
original Roman wall. These houses were 
built on the site of the old Oxford Arms 
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inn, pulled down in 1876; and by this 
means we have one of the most im- 
portant instances of an improvement 
in the heart of London. The Canons 
in the old houses of Amen Court had 
the privilege of entering through the 
wall to the bench of the Sessions House. 


The illustrations in the text, mostly 
from old prints, are good, and ornament 
the book, although justice is not done to 
Birch’s old-fashioned shop-front (probably 
designed by Robert Adam) in Cornhill, 
one of the landmarks in the City, and there 
is no account of the well-known firm. The 
full-page pictures, mostly reproduced from 
hard photographs, do not please us, and 
seem unsuitable for a handsomely printed 
volume. 








With Stevenson in Samoa. By H. J. 
Moors. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Or the succession of occasional books pur- 
porting to shed light on Stevenson in his 
Samoan home, that of Mr. Moors strikes 
us as being the most interesting, simply 
because the author knew his subject 
intimately, and because he writes quite 
frankly and sincerely. Mr. Moors is in 
business in Apia, and he was the first man 
to greet Stevenson on his arrival in that 
port. From that day until the novelist 
died Mr. Moors was his trusted adviser, 
his agent, his factotum, in the most 
generous and handsome sense of the word. 
If Stevenson was in trouble about house 
or health or politics or work, he consulted 
Mr. Moors who seems to have been in- 
valuable to him. Precisely because he 
had the privilege of intimacy with Steven- 
son, and because his narrative is un- 
sophisticated, if that of a shrewd man of 
business, this corrective statement as to 
the novelist’s latter days should be of 
value. We say “corrective”’ because it 
is obvious from Mr. Moors’s remarks here 
and there that he desires to correct previous 
impressions. It would not be fair to 
indicate in all particulars the alterations 
in the posthumous portrait which Mr. 
Moors suggests. However, we may hint 
at the interest of the volume by reference 
to a few. 


“Stevenson was not what I regard as a 
religious man....Theinterest he took in the 
Sunday School, in my view, was more that 
of the student of human nature, the psycho- 
logist, the writer of stories, than of one 
who was really concerned for the spiritual 
welfare of his pupils.”’ 


Again, emphatically :— 


“‘The Stevenson whom some writers have 
told us of—the man of morals, the preacher, 
the maker of prayers—is not the Stevenson 
I knew.” 

“It has been said that he took his ill- 
health cheerfully; that is wrong, it was his 
good health that he took cheerfully. When 
he was not feeling well, Stevenson was a 
man who cheerfully damned the whole 
universe.” 


On pp. 150 et seg. we find a rather 
panic-stricken figure of Stevenson in- 





volved in a political imbroglio. Thus 


would Mr. Moors separate this figure 
definitely from men of action. 


But there are other touches which give 
point to the portrait, and need not raise 
controversy. In building his Vailima 
house Stevenson would have a_ brick 
chimney, though it cost 200/., and never 
a fire was burnt in its grate ! 


“Up at Vailima they all went about in 
their bare feet, except when expecting 
guests, and generally looked about _half- 
dressed.” 


This, we take it, is not contemptuous 
criticism, but rather the tolerant wonder 
of the narrator. He wonders also at 
other things which he perhaps might be 
equally expected not to understand. He 
never knew why Stevenson did not buy 
the portrait of himself painted by a 
celebrated wandering Italian artist. But 
Stevenson had been at Barbizon and at 
Grez! Mr. Moors had the incalculable 
privilege of seeing or hearing in manu- 
script some of Stevenson’s later works ; 
so, too, had his friend Mr. Carruthers of 
Apia, solicitor : ‘The Wrecker ’ 


‘‘impressed me as disappointing and uncon- 
vincing....I suggested the re-writing of 
what seemed to me many weak passages. 
He made some excuse for not carrying out 
my suggestion.” 

“As a rule he appeared to value the 
criticisms he obtained from Carruthers and 
myself, but I candidly admit that I do not 
remember that he ever made any material 
alterations to please either of us.” 


We have said one of Mr. Moors’s merits is 
his candour. Undoubtedly Stevenson was 
delighted to take hints from one who was 
so familiar with the South Seas. Mr. 
Lloyd Osbourne has “ claimed the credit ” 
of the storm scene in ‘ The Wreckers.’ 


*“*However that may be, I know that 
Stevenson went over the whole thing very 
carefully with me, and we discussed every 
detail from beginning to end. He himself 
had a good knowledge of conditions at sea, 
in calm or storm, and speaking as one who 
has been shipwrecked four times, perhaps I 
may claim to know something of the 
subject.” #") >". \ 
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Mr. Carruthers, alas! ‘ pronounced the 
opening chapters coarse, and the whole 
book below Stevenson’s standard.” 


We will not follow Mr. Moors into a 
subject which is as evidently near his 
heart as it was near Stevenson’s, namely, 
the Island politics. They saw eye to eye 
in the matter, and worked together 
against the indifferent Powers. A few 
more facts culled from this interesting 
little book, and we have done. 


Stevenson was remarkably sensitive 
to critical appreciations, possibly owing 
to his immense isolation. He ran to 
Mr. Moors jubilantly crying that he was 
at last justified because—if you please, 
Mrs. Oliphant, who had hitherto damned 
him, had accepted him. Was it, after 
all, his whimsical humour? Whimsical 
humour in its literary phases would seem 
out of place in Apia. Stevenson let Mr. 
Moors into his method of work, of which 
he made no private secret. He built a 





story as a builder builds a house. It 
seems an easy saying that foundations are 
the prime necessity, but in these days 
novelists are often content to dispense 
with foundations. Not so Stevenson, with 
whom “form ” counted first ofall. Butin 
all the arts we are losingform. “ I think,” 
said Stevenson to Mr. Moors in a sentence 
we shall like to remember among the mis- 
judgments of great men, “that if I had 
written nothing more than ‘ Kidnapped’ 
and ‘ Thrawn Janet,’ I would be worthy 
of a place among men of letters.” 


That he himself was convinced of his 
place was revealed in an amazing story of 
an amazing visit to the British Consul of 
the day, Col. de Coetlogon, which should 
certainly be put on record for our national 
shame. The novelist, sure in his genius, 
induced Mr. Moors to accompany him in 
paying respects to the new Consul, and 
introduced himself as the novelist. “‘ Well, 
what do you want?” demanded the 
Consul. Stevenson enlarged. Appa- 
rently he got no further. Here were 
three Englishmen on a distant foreign 
soil, and one the representative of the 
nation. ‘‘ Well, what do you want?” 
Before that bear’s growl Stevenson fal- 
tered and held up hands to heaven. “I had 
thought I was one of the foremost men of 
letters of the day, but this fellow differs !” 


There certainly could have been nothing 
in common between this official and the 
lighthearted Tusitala, who played on the 
flageolet so that even “my friend Car- 
tuthers”’ objected, inasmuch as “he 
played so dolefully as to be a menace to 
one’s enjoyment of life.” It is fair to say 
that he apparently played on it only 
“when he got ‘stuck’ in the middle of 
a chapter and was searching for an in- 
spiration.” Moreover, Mr. Moors cannot 


“truthfully say that I ever heard him 
playing it, though once or twice I did 
surprise him with it in his hands—and he 
dropped it as if it were something red hot.” 


In the course of the chapters on litera- 
ture our author says that Stevenson was 
‘commissioned to write a life of Burns 
for ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ I 
believe.” But the authorities decided 
it was “‘ too severe,” and it was not used. 
With Mr. Moors, we wonder where that 
MS. is. Surely it ought to be forthcoming, 
for, as Mr. Moors observes, “‘I am satis- 
fied that his strictures were honest ones, 
and that the effort was a painstaking one.” 


The book ends with an appeal for 6001. 


to make a road to the novelist’s tomb 
on the heights of Mount Vaea. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Gilead Balm, Knight Errant: his Adven- 
tures in Search of Truth. By Bernard 
Capes. (Fisher Unwin.) 


THE disposition of Mr. Capes to play 
acrobatic feats with his remarkable talents 
is well known. Over and over again 
have we claimed for him that he should by 
right of innate talent and equipment 
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stand in the front ranks of romancers. 
Yet his fate is against him, and he has 
partly to thank the density of the reading 
public, but partly also his genius for 
perversity. He will not take his readers 
seriously, and they are affronted when they 
understand, which they do not always 
do. For example, this string of stories, 
which is a sort of novel in itself, exhibits 
characteristic moods. The author is 
flippant, lively or sentimental, tragic or 
mystical, allin turn. Mr. Capes is fertile 
in invention and profligate of fancy; he 
is a chartered libertine among events 
and emotions, and one never knows how 
he will choose to deal with them. The 
result is that he puzzles and exasperates 
ordinary readers; he is too “clever” 
for them, and he has the reward of over- 
cleverness. It is not likely that this 
brilliant series of jeux desprit will be 
popular, and that is mainly because they 
are at once too subtle, too intellectual, and 
too audacious. However, they are a satis- 
faction to the elect. 


The Simpkins Plot. By George A. 
Birmingham. (Nelson & Sons.) 


It is a delight to meet the Rev. J. J. 
Meldon in these diverting pages, and 
happy are they who have met him 
before in the author’s clever romances. 
There is only one criticism that we 
venture to suggest. We should have 
preferred the parson in a setting of 
pure comedy rather than in farce. The 
fact is the farcical framework of the tale 
is perhaps a little too pronounced to 
give perfect satisfaction ; but it would be 
ungrateful and ungenerous to insist on 
this point. It is enough that the story 
is full of humour of an original kind, the 
source and fount of which is the Rev. J. J. 
Meldon. As for sentimental interest, it 
hardly exists in the book; heroine and 
hero do not matter. Indeed, there is no 
hero except the reverend gentleman, with 
his amazing persistence, ingenuity, un- 
blushing effrontery, frankness, good nature, 
and lack of conscience. He is a veritable 
— and we hope to see still more of 
m. 


Pam the Fiddler. By 
cliffe. (Werner Laurie.) 


Mr. SuTCLIFFE’s novel is successful in its 
bright and vigorous portraiture of Queen 
Elizabeth and Cecil, but on its purely 
imaginative side it is feeble. The title- 
character—a fiddler of genius—might be 
the hero of a girl’s gushing romance, and his 
heroine, of fluctuating sanity, who physi- 
cally resembles Mary, Queen of Scots, 
remains unreal to us all through the book. 
Added to these defects is an excessive 
use of the adjectives “clean” and 
“cleanly,” so that the healthiness of the 
locality of the story, and of the minds of 
some of its characters, becomes positively 
annoying. 

The principal incidents concern an 
abortive rising in Yorkshire on behalf 
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of Mary, Queen of Scots, in which the 
hero and his family play a spirited part. 
The hero rivals Horatius in his defence of 
a bridge against the Queen’s pursuers, 
and the heroine helps to rescue him from 
the gallows to which Cecil condemns 
him. His father, a squire, is noble and 
lifelike. 











The Hand of Diane. By Percy J. Hartley. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Hartiey’s theme shows originality, 
for it consists mainly in a mystification, 
by which his hero (a Lutheran scigneur) 
is convinced that a younger sister of 
Diane of Poitiers is that celebrated mis- 
tress of Henri II. Circumstances make 
him the escort and host of the misrepre- 
sented lady, and his bravery lays her 
under obligation, while his voluble narrow- 
mindedness makes her almost willing to 
see him deprived of liberty. In his first 
and only appearance in the story, Henri IT. 
acts the part of a humorous and bene- 
volent fairy. The most exciting scene is 
a duel, worthy of a nightmare, fought 
in the dark between the hero and an 
intending regicide; and there are two 
or three briefer dramatic effects which 
linger in the mind’s eye. 


The Love of Kusuma. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


A ROMANCE written by a native of India 
about his own people naturally excites 
the sympathetic interest of the English 
reader—an interest which is deserved by 
the tale under notice, because, through the 
medium of an idealistic and fervid imagina- 
tion, it depicts sexual love untainted by 
the evil dogma laid down by Hinduism on 
the subject of woman’s relations with man. 
In form it is an old-fashioned three- 
cornered tale of two men, wicked and 
good respectively, intensely enamoured 
of the same girl, who in this case is kid- 
napped by hired brigands, as also is the 
suitor whom she loves. The author is 
didactic, but not dull, thanks, partly, 
to a style of which the occasional oddity is 
pleasing to a literary ear. One of his 
minor characters, a time-serving native 
priest, is a clever portrait; and a fakir 
who supernaturally aids the heroine is 
impressive. 


By Bal Krishna. 


Hawitrey’s Deputy. By Harold Bindloss. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Tuis is a good and spirited example of the 
kind of story Mr. Bindloss has accus- 
tomed his readers to expect. Incident- 
ally, it is a tale of a sort which is likely to 
become increasingly popular in the near 
future. This country, Europe, and the 
United States are now all sending men 
into Western Canada, to convert 
its prairies into wheatfields, at the 
average rate of considerably over one 
thousand a day. Such a process can 
hardly fail to make its mark upon con- 
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temporary literature, and especially, per- 
haps, upon fiction. Indeed, the process 
of the settlement and cultivation of what 
was so recently the great lone land, 
between Lake Superior and the Rockies, 
might well produce noble work in poetry 
and fiction. As yet there have not been 
many tales which have dealt so specific- 
ally as this one does with the typical 
modern prairie settlers, the wheat-growers 
of the Canadian West. Into his tale 
Mr. Bindloss has successfully woven an 
interesting love-story. The characteriza- 
tion is not subtle, but it is sure. 


Midsummer Morn. By R. H. Forster. 


(John Long.) 


GIVEN a maiden, the daughter of a knight, 
and a boy of similar parentage, who are 
indifferent to each other, yet harassed by 
the desire of their respective fathers for 
their union ; given, too, an independent 
resolve on the part of zach to escape 
parental importunity by running away 
(the time and country being Tynedale 
in the Elizabethan era), and the subsequent 
capture of the two truants, separately, 
yet by the same band of cattle-lifters, with 
a consequent easy captivity beneath the 
same roof; and there is as pretty a 
situation as the most youthful and 
romantic taste could desire. All that is 
needed further is an author who has 
style, dexterity,and knowledge of his scenes 
and period, and the incipient drama will 
develop into an extremely pleasant enter- 
tainment. Mr. Forster possesses the 
qualifications mentioned, and has dealt 
competently with his plot. Life in one 
of the most remote and lawless parts of 
England in the reign of Elizabeth is 
presented in a manner both picturesque 
and convincing, and with a welcome raci- 
ness of humour. 








BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Standard Books.—Vol. I. General Work, 
History, Biography, Geography and Travel, 
Sociology, Law and Administration, Educa- 
tion, and Philosophy. (Nelson & Sons.)— 
It is obvious that much care and skill have 
been expended on this publication, and the 
result is one on which the publishers may be 
heartily congratulated. When completed, 
the volumes will be an admirable clue for 
the plain man through the labyrinth of 
printed volumes of which Lord Morley once 
complained. The advanced student may 
be trusted to find out for himself the books 
he should read on any subject; it is the 
beginner, or the man who is for teaching 
himself who is likely to expend useless effort 
in the absence of efficient guidance. This 
he will find here, as this first volume goes 
to show. 


The special excellence of this publication 
is its lack of finality. One publishes an 
ordinary volume only to begin learning its 
defects with no chance of remedying them: 
the plan on which this book is printed and 
bound allows for indefinite addition and 
correction. This application of the loose-leaf 
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system is both admirable and simple, and 
we commend the work heartily to all 
librarians. The binding is strong, and to 
all appearance durable. 


The Post Office London Directory, with 
London County Suburbs (Kelly’s Directories), 
for the current year has been presented to 
us, as usual, in an admirable binding. It is 
a work which in its accuracy of detail and 
information of the latest character reflects 
the highest credit on the publishers. With- 
out this indispensable mammoth, as we 
once called it, the world of London would 
waste much valuable time; and it is well 
not to forget, because it is a recognized 
institution, the labour and care which its 
preparation involves. 


We have received that welcome com- 
pilation The New House of Commons, 1911. 
It is published by the Pall Mall Press 
as « Pall Mall Gazette “ Extra.” We 
noticed a similar volume on March 5th 
last, but in that before us we have, owing 
to recent events, something more than its 
predecessor revised and brought up to date 
at the opening of a new Session. Much 
care has n taken in the revision of the 
more difficult particulars, and the only 
suspicion we have of serious error concerns 
the veteran Mr. John Wilson and _ his 
tenure of his seat for Mid-Durham. In 
the account of the Labour Party he seemed 
to be excluded both from that party and the 
‘* Liberal-Labour”’ Section, in which he 
might otherwise have been classed, along 
with Messrs. Burt and Fenwick. But on 
turning to the biographical account given 
under the constituency, we find the letter 
““L,”’—which stands for Liberal—attached. 
On the other hand, in the index list, giving 
members in their alphabetical order, ‘‘ Lab.” 
—for Labour—stands against Mr. John 
Wilson’s name. In this last - mentioned 
list a good many of the “ occupations” 
of members might be disputed. The sub- 
ject is full of difficulty ; but we should have 
thought that Mr. R. C. Lambert was rather 
a barrister than a “country gentleman.” 
Mr. Charles Bathurst owes it to himself, no 
doubt, that he is described not as a country 
gentleman, but asa barrister. The examina- 
tion of the case of Mr. Lambert reveals a 
mistake in pagination, and also a trans- 
position of lines in the text. Of the por- 
traits, some are strange indeed. Those of 
Mr. Yerburgh and Mr. Maurice Healy 
excite wonder, while those of Mr. H. J 
Tennant and Sir James Yoxall terrify the 
reader. 


Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knight- 
age for 1911 (Harrison) is before us, a stately 
volume which holds the premier rank among 
records of the kind. This is the seventy- 
third edition, which manages by means of 
‘ Addenda ’ to be well up to date, giving the 
results of the recent election. ‘ Burke’ 
is full in the matter of genealogies and other 
details largely supplied by peers, &c., them- 
selves, and has the merit of not confining 
itself to living holders of honours. It now 
extends to 2,636 pages, and will, we presume, 
need enlargement after the Coronation. 
As it is, we learn that last year there were 
“* 284 creations and promotions in the Orders 
of Knighthood.” The way in which political 
honours have of late years been distributed 
has called forth much unfavourable comment. 


Lodge’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage 
for 1911 (Kelly’s Directories) has reached 
its eightieth edition, and 2,408 pages. It is 
distinguished, as usual, by the abundance 





and excellence of its heraldic illustrations ; 
and special efforts have been made to obtain 
family details in the section of Knightage. 
The various Lists of Precedence are of great 
interest, and put one at once in touch with 
history. The Prime Minister in England 
comes fourth after the Sovereign and his 
family. The Lord High Commissioner to 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land during its ‘sitting comes immediately 
after the Sovereign in that country, pre- 
ceding the Prince of Wales as Duke of 
Rothesay. . 


The Literary Year-Book for 1911, edited by 
Basil Stewart (Routledge), contains a great 
deal of useful information, and is more 
accurate than it has been of recent years. 
The ‘ Directory of Authors’ still, however, 
lacks some names which should be obvious 
to any one with an expert knowledge of 
books. The same remark applies more 
strongly to the ‘Index of Authors’ under 
subject-headings, which is too incomplete 
to be of real value to editors and publishers. 
The latter half of the book has many sections 
worth the attention of writers, that on ‘ Law 
and Letters’ being specially noteworthy. 


Willing’s Press Guide for 1911 (125, 
Strand) is a compact and comprehensive 
list which can be relied upon for accurate 
detail. 


The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide 
(J. S. Phillips) has appeared for the new year. 
The latter part of the title, though not com- 
monly added, indicates the usefulness of 
the volume as a book of reference. In 
looking up several names as a test of accu- 
racy, we find one only wrong in its informa- 
tion. 


The Catholic Directory for 1911 (Burns & 
Oates) is full of that care in detail which is 
a strong point withthe Roman Church. At 
the beginning is a map of churches and 
missions, which shows that the faith is 
strongest in London and Lancashire, and 
round Newcastle and Birmingham. 


The Catholic Who’s Who for 1911, edited 
by Sir F. C. Burnand (same publishers), 
deserves a special word of commendation 
for the excellence of its biographies, many 
of which are of literary interest. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Spanish Journal of Elizabeth, Lady 
Holland, edited by the Earl of Ilchester 
(Longmans), hardly equals in interest and 
importance the two volumes of her journal 
which were noticed in The Atheneum of 
November 14th, 1908. There is, for one 
thing, rather too much guide-book about 
it—intelligent guide-book, but still mere 
travellers’ descriptions of buildings and 
pictures. In the first section, dealing with 
the journey of the Hollands and their party in 
1802-5, we get an amusing account of Court 
etiquette, which enjoined the serving of the 
King and Queen, and even the little Infantes, 
with drink by gentlemen-in-waiting on their 
knees, and the doffing of the hat to the cup 
as it passed through the apartments or 
corridors. The bearing of Charles IV., his 
Queen, and their favourite Godoy, the 
Prince of the Peace, is described with some 
humour ; but the stories about that raffish 
trio were told with more point by Lord 
Holland in his ‘Foreign Reminiscences’ 





many years ago. It is characteristic of Lad 
Holland’s masculine habit of mind that, after 
@ spasm of disgust, she became completely 
inured to bull-fighting, and when Ximenes, 
the matador, was gored, lamented that he 
—— not be able to follow his “ noble calling 
in life.” 


The second section of the ‘ Journal’ covers 
the years 1808-9, and is thus concerned with 
the early part of the Peninsular War. The 
Hollands were exceptionally qualified to get 
accurate information, since the husband’s 
well-known sympathy with the Spanish cause 
had gained him many friendships, while the 
wife had a capacity almost imperial for 
obtaining her own way. Soldiers in high 
position like Lord Paget wrote them letters 
at the front; distinguished sailors were 
anxious to place vessels at their disposal, 
while the leading spirit of the Junta, the 
accomplished Jorellanos, sent Lady Holland 
a daily bulletin of events. And yet, as 
Lord Ilchester is at pains to point out in 
many @ pertinent foot-note, the impressions 
of those who hover on the fringe of war are 
frequently far removed from fact. Spanish 
generals may, perhaps, be peculiarly given to 
representing defeats as victories, but else- 
where than in Spain the difficulties of those 
engaged in critical operations are habitually 
under-estimated. Lady Holland has not 
a single good word for Sir John Moore, and 
on hearing of his death she dryly remarks that 
“* it required such an end to redeem his reputa- 
tion.” Lord Ilchester thinks that she was 
biased by Frere; but she evidently saw 
through that dreamy envoy, and it may be 
suspected that the source of her inspiration 
was the Junta. La Romana, too, gets 
much less than his deserts from her, chiefly 
because he had the sagacity to avoid 
pitched battles. But the point that will 
probably strike most English readers of 
Lady Holland’s ‘ Journal’ is the fear of a 
successful general which the Junta enter- 
tained, or was supposed to entertain ; people 
said that that body would rejoice to hear of 
Cuesta’s defeat, since an important victory 
meant that he would seize on the Govern- 
ment. 


Altogether this is a most lively picture of 
warfare in a Latin country, and we get 4 
vivid idea of Napoleon’s system of cam- 
paigning as carried out by his more ruthless 
officers. Junot made an unfortunate Portu- 
guese baron spend over 40,0001. on fétes 
to which he was not even invited! In 
addition to meeting Spaniards of all descrip- 
tion, we encounter several notable English- 
men, Lord Dudley, for one, whom Lady 
Holland did not like, and who, as the 
‘Letters to Ivy’ show, fully reciprocated 
that feeling. 


George II. and his Ministers. By Reginald 
Lucas. (A. L. Humphreys.)—This  sub- 
stantial volume, its author tells us, has 
grown out of a study of Lord Carteret’s 
career. Mr. Reginald Lucas writes agree- 
ably, and has some insight into character; 
but his investigations, though industrious, 
have been concerned for the most part with 
familiar material, and there is not much 
novelty about his conclusions. The least 
satisfactory essay is that on George II, 
which is eked out by a decidedly scrappy 
survey of his “times,” and which dwells 
too much on foibles of disposition. A king 
who could say to a minister as George II. 
did to Pitt, “Sir, you have taught me to 
look for the sense of my subjects in another 
place than the House of Commons,” was 
not exactly a mediocrity, or at any rate he 
was a mediocrity with flashes of inspiration. 
But Mr. Lucas does justice to Carteret, 
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ascribing his failure to his neglect of party 
management —an important consideration 
in those days—and to a certain levity of 
mind ; while the essay on Walpole is sound, 
though not very strong on finance. Mr. 
Lucas writes with a good deal of point about 
Newcastle; ‘‘the indefatigable minister ” 
exactly describes him, and, fussy and absurd 
though he may have been in manner, the fact 
remains that no man ever understood better 
how to keep a party together. Chatham is 
only treated in detail as a statesman of the 
reign of George II., but, so far as the appre- 
ciation goes, it is well enough. 


In Famous Speeches, selected and edited, 
with introductory notes, by Herbert Paul 
(Pitman & Sons), a difficult feat has been 
accomplished with a very fair measure of 
success. Confronted by an overwhelming 
mass of material, Mr. Herbert Paul has been 
compelled to be somewhat unceremonious 
in his rejections. A. considerable list can 
be drawn up of persons whose claims to 
oratory are undisputed, but who find no place 
in this volume. Burke is there, but not 
Windham; Grattan, but not Flood; 
O’Connell, but not Sheil. No room has been 
made for two great speakers of the silver 
age, Brougham and Plunket; or for two 
masters of polished invective, Derby and 
Lyndhurst. Mr. Paul includes two ad- 
dresses by Abraham Lincoln, but omits any 
specimens of the much more accomplished 
eloquence of Daniel Webster and Clay. We 
cannot help thinking that American speeches 
should either have been omitted altogether, 
or given a fair amount of space. In the 
United States they have never been afraid 
of the word “‘ oratory,” and have maintained 
a,high level of speaking. 

Still, Mr. Paul has produced an interesting 
book, and he shines as editor. His little 
introductory essays are perfect in their way 
—always to the point, and conspicuously 
fair. We come across many old favourites : 
Pitt’s speech on the abolition of the slave 
trade, with its happy Virgilian quotation ; 
Fox’s on the Peace with France, with its 
withering sarcasm on the influence of 
politics upon warfare; Sheridan’s Begum 
speech with the apostrophe to filial love— 
how brilliant it is, but how it reeks of lamp- 
oil !—and, of course, Canning’s speech on 
the recognition of the South American 
republics. The Don Pacifico speech of 
Canning’s disciple Palmerston is omitted, 
and on the whole rightly, since it was no 
more than a supremely adroit piece of special 
pleading ; yet it was a “famous speech” 
and turned votes. But, as we have already 
remarked, Mr. Paul must have been faced, 
from first to last, by a formidable embarrass- 
ment of riches. He must have been almost 
thankful that Bolingbroke’s eloquence has 
perished, and that the authentic residue 
of Chatham’s is small. 


Of the orators of the last generation, Mr. 
Paul has been obliged to restrict Bright to 
two speeches, and Disraeli and Gladstone 
to one apiece. Bright is represented by 
his remarks on the, negotiations at Vienna 
during the Crimean War, and his dissertation 
on the power of the House of Lords to inter- 
fere with money Bills. Both speeches are, 
no doubt, characteristic of Bright, yet some 
of us may prefer his incomparable essays 
im the simply pathetic, such as those we 
referred to the other day, the “ Angel of 
Death”? speech, or the description of a 
Quaker funeral. Disraeli and Gladstone 
both discourse on the Eastern question— 
the one on the occasion of the Berlin Treaty, 
the other on his resolutions of May, 1877. 
But, beyond the sally at the expense of 
Greece, “‘ Learn to be patient,’’ Disraeli’s 





speech contains little of that irony in which 
he excelled, and we should have liked much 
better one of hisonslaughtson Peel. Again, 
as Mr. Paul says in his introductory note, 
Gladstone’s greatest argumentative speech 
was on the taxation of charities in 1863, 
and that effort, or the speech on the second 
reading of the Affirmation Bill, or, again, 
that on the second reading of the first Home 
Rule Bill, would seem more suitable for 
selection than a display which, though full of 
high feeling, was unproductive of any result. 
But the points we have ventured to raise 
are, after all, largely matters of personal 
taste. Mr. Paul has in the main been 
guided by the canons of oratory, and though 
his preference seems to be for the Ciceronian, 
not the Demosthenic style, he has at all 
events produced a book which will be an 
agreeable addition to the library shelf. 


The French Renaissance in England: an 
Account of the Literary Relations of England 
and France in the Sixteenth Century. By 
Sidney Lee. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)— 
That the literary relations between England 
and France were those of creditor and debtor, 
when they were not those of mother and 
child, was pretty well known to most people 
who knew anything of the subject, but one 
might rise from the perusal of Dr. Lee’s book 
with a feeling that, if his conclusions be true, 
there can have been no originality, no 
spontaneity, in English literature at all. 
Dr. Lee has not advanced a single important 
statement which is not rigorously true; 
some of them are even understated, and yet 
his conclusions are not altogether warranted 
by them. We feel that we should like to 
have side by side with this a volume on our 
debt to Italy, another on the direct classical 
influence, a tract on Spanish influences, and 
then to hear counsel for the defence. It 
would perhaps have been more scientific 
to seek out what it was in foreign literatures 
of the time which was congenial to the 
English spirit, and what was not. There are 
certain great books which are English in 
spirit, though written in French, such as 
Froissart, and it might conceivably be shown 
that much of our borrowing is a result not 
of admiration for the new and strange, but 
of recognition of the true and congenial. 
Dr. Lee is thoroughly right in his insistence 
on the value of the comparative study of 
literature: it is essential to any one who 
desires to know the surroundings in which 
great works come into existence, but these 
surroundings throw little light on the 
originality of such a work. He has written 
a book which will be of value not only to 
students of the special period, but also to 
general readers who would like to learn 
something of the best literature of the 
century when French poetry lived and 
flourished, until ‘‘ Enfin Malherbe vint”’ 
and all was over. 


Tue “ Memorial Edition” of Meredith is 
now all but complete. ong numbers 
published recently are the Short Stories in 
two volumes, and the Complete Poetical 
Works in three, all provided with illustra- 
tions of no small interest and value. In 
particular, a series of facsimile reproductions 
of pages from the author’s manuscripts 
and notebooks enables readers to trace the 
development of his handwriting from early 
life to extreme old age. Force of character 
and a kind of fierce decorative waywardness 
seem at first to contend together, but after- 
wards they grow reconciled, and though in 
old age the grasp of the pen weakens, every 
line to the last is fibrous, determined, and 
alert. Among the other illustrations, two 





photographs of the Surrey pine woods, given 
in the third volume of the Poems, must be 
mentioned, both for their appropriateness 
and their intrinsic beauty. We find also 
two more charming glimpses of the poet 
himself, 


With the Short Stories is included the text 
of ‘The Sentimentalists,’ that comedy, 
part verse, part prose, which does not 
seem to have found a satisfactory outlet 
in either vehicle, its author remaining, not 
unnaturally, dissatisfied with it; and there 
is also an unfinished tale, not hitherto 
published, ‘ The Gentleman of Fifty and the 
Damsel of Nineteen, which, after the 
breeziest of openings, is already beginning 
to flag a little when Meredith drops it. Its 
form is interesting, alternate chapters being 
contributed by hero and heroine. 

The text of the poetry has been carefully 
revised for this edition, a large number of 
misprints receiving their quietus and not a 
few obscurities resolving themselves. The 
punctuation has also been wonderfully im- 
proved and clarified, though in this matter 
there is perhaps still something left to be 
done. The order in which the poems are 
printed follows, roughly, that in which they 
were originally issued; but this plan does 
not seem to be followed consistently, and, 
whatever the system intended, there are 
some unfortunate collocations. Such a piece 
as ‘To Children: For Tyrants,’ hardly 
bears the prominence accorded to it; and 
the same might be said of the ‘ Lines to a 
Friend visiting America’ and some others. 
Where so much has been given, is it not a 
pity that the first, boyish, version of ‘ Love 
in the Valley,’ preferred by some critics to 
the second, should have been withheld ? 


A caAReFvut English translation by Mr. 
Bernard Miall of the third edition of the 
principal book on_ the Argentina, The 
Argentine in the Twentieth Century, is pub- 
lished by Mr. Fisher Unwin. The volume, 
prepared by M. A. B. Martinez, an Argentine 
official, and Dr. M. Lewandowski, has the 
advantage of assistance from an ex-President 
of the Republic and other leading men. On 
the other hand, it has been somewhat 
anticipated by several publications lately 
reviewed by us, and is not so clearly dated in 
its various statistics as would be required 
for complete supremacy over competitors. 
Moreover, although the scope of the book 
is theoretically admirable, the ground is not 
so completely covered in all matters as it 
has been even in the South American supple- 
ments to The Times. All the new books 
deal mainly with material resources and 
progress; but a chapter in this one on the 
Argentine nationality may be commended 
as going into wider and more engaging topics, 
while exhibiting modesty in their treatment, 
and accuracy in its reserve. 


THERE is not much to say about M. 
Jacques Normand’s essays, published¥ by 
Calmann Lévy under the title of Les Jours 
Vécus. Readers on this side of the Channel 
may be interested in a long article on ‘ The 
Subaltern.’ There is, perhaps, more literary 
charm in some remembrances of Maupassant, 
whose companion the author was in certain 
of the yachting cruises commemorated in 
‘ Sur Il’ Eau.’ 


Four early poems by Francis Thompson, 
hitherto unpublished in volume form, lend 
peculiar interest to Eyes of Youth (Herbert 
& Daniel), a little book of verse by various 
hands. Of the four thus happily preserved 
we would single out ‘ Buona Notte,’ which 
we published on July 10th, 1909, and which, 
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with its poignant echo of Shelley’s lines 
‘With a Guitar to Jane,’ breathes the very 
spirit of Ariel :— 

** Ariel to Miranda :—hear 

This good night the sea-winds bear ; 

And let thine unacquainted ear 

Take grief for their interpreter. 


Those responsible for the remainder of the 
volume are numerous, and would seem, agree- 
ably to the title, to be for the most part 
young; but the note of individuality and 
enterprise sounded at the outset is scarcely 
maintained. That note makes itself heard 
in the work of Mr. Padraic Colum—whose 
stanzas called ‘I shall not die for you’ (From 
the Irish) are justly classed by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton in his ‘Foreword’ among those 
translations which, like FitzGerald’s ‘ Omar 
Khayyam,’ are possibly superior to their 
reputed originals—and again in the more 
varied output of Mr. Shane Leslie. The last- 
named writer adds strength to versatility. 
His short poem ‘ The Bee ’ shows the instinct 
of the born lyrist, while ‘ Outside the Carlton’ 
is impressive by reason of its sombrely 
cynical realism. On the other hand, ‘ Fleet 
Street’ and ‘ Nightmare,’ from the same 
nen—suggesting, the one a rumour of the 
Dey of Judgment in the newspapers, the 
other the actual physical overwhelming of 
Heaven by Hell—represent attempts to 
compass originality by the juxtaposition of 
glaring incongruities in the spaces of twelve 
and eight lines respectively. 

Other names of contributors are Viola, 
Olivia, and Francis Meynell, the Hon. Mrs. 
Lindsay, Hugh Austin, Monica Saleeby, 
Maurice Healy, and the Hon. Mrs. Lytton. 
These sing of divers themes, largely de- 
votional, with abundance of facility and no 
little feeling. We fancy, however, that Miss 
Viola Meynell’s line 


- Thou canst not brook such slow and devious mean 


is, in these days of technique, hardly de- 
fensible; and Mrs. Lindsay’s vision of a 
“lamb as white as Blood” strains some- 
what at the leash of poetic licence. 


THE two volumes of Lecky’s History 
of European Morals from Augustus to Charle- 
magne are now published by Messrs. Longman 
within a single cover in a cheaper edition. 
Students should be glad to have at so 
moderate a price a work full of matter, the 
controversial parts of which are to-day less 
likely to meet with “‘ angry contradiction ”’ 
than in the seventies. 








GEORGINA MARIA MOORE. 


WITH deep regret I ask leave to chronicle 
the death on the 18th inst. of Georgina Maria 
Moore, eldest daughter of the late Edward 
Duke Moore, M.D. Born on February 17th, 
1835, she published her first book, a tale for 
children called ‘Mary with Many Friends,’ 
in 1878, and a sequel to this volume— 
‘Mary’s Holiday Task ’—appeared the fol- 
lowing year with a dedication “by per- 
mission to the children of H.R.H. the 
Princess Mary Adelaide of Cambridge, 
Duchess of Teck ’’—mother of Queen Mary. 
Both books were praised by The Atheneum 
for the charm of their title-character; and the 
present writer never lost the impression 
made on his mind, as a child, by the allegoric 
inspiration of the latter story. Queen 
Victoria’s death was the cause of the private 
appearance of a brochure containing an 
eloquent and sincere poetic tribute from 
Miss Moore to “ the regal little lady of great 
heart.” To the general public she must 


have seemed a woman of one book, but in 
letter-writing her pen, almost up to the last, 
displayed drollery and wit, 





She was uncommonly fond of poetry, 
and having read her friend Clifford Harrison’s 
poem on his function as a reciter, she 
invented a private magazine called Friends 
upon their Way, in which a group of people 
copied their favourite poems and exchanged 
admirations. W. H. CHEsson. 








‘THE KINGIS QUAIR AND THE 
QUARE OF JELUSY.’ 
The University, St. Andrews, January 17, 1911. 


THE writer of the very full and, in the 
main, judicial criticism of my edition of 
‘The Kingis Quair and the Quare of Jelusy,’ 
in The Atheneum of the 14th inst., has faJlen 
into two errors. He says that I over- 
look Prof. Gregory Smith’s “‘ disclaimer of 
doubt ”’ of the authenticity of the ‘ Quair.’ 
Now I expressly mention it, and quote the 
terms of it from ‘The Cambridge History 
of English Literature’ (Introduction to 
‘K. Q.,’ pp. xlvi, x]vii). He also says that 
I reproduce “‘the texts with the errors and 
corrections verbatim, placing en regard 
Prof. Skeat’s amended text of the ‘ Quair.’” 
The amended text is not Prof. Skeat’s, 
but my own. An examination of the 
amended text and comparison of it with the 
text of Prof. Skeat, in his 8.T.S. edition of 
1884, would have shown this. In my pre- 
face clear indication is given of what I owe 
to the courtesy of Prof. Skeat and what 
to Dr. Walther Wischmann’s ‘ Unter- 
suchungen.’ Comment on the amended text 
is given in the Introduction (pp. ]xxvii- 
Ixxxiii) and in the Notes. 

Your contributor is right in saying that 
certain points about James’s departure from 
Scotland want clearing up. Wyntoun’s 
errors regarding the year, and, as I believe, 
regarding the existence of a truce by land 
and sea, induce hesitation in accepting some 
of his details. His details may be right, 
notwithstanding, and the passage referred 
to may be one of them. Bower, who was a 
contemporary writer, and at that date, 
February—March, 1406, a man of twenty- 
one, does not mention any delay after 
Fleming had seen the Prince embark. 

There are in the ‘ Rotuli Scotiz’ (ii. 177) 
two safe-conducts for the Earl of Orkney, one 
dated January 30th, and the other March 
15th, 1406. If he received the latter in 
Scotland, he must have left late in March. 

The statement “there was no truce” is 
too emphatic. There was a dispute as to 
whether there was a truce or not. (A full 
account of the grounds of this dispute is 
given in the preface to the Exchequer Rolls, 
iv. p. xlvi.) This is shown by the language 
of the instructions given to Henry’s com- 
missioners, appointed February 7th, 1406, 
to treat de veris et firmis treugis—seu de 
treugis, nuper inter nos et adversarium 
nostrum predictum sub certa forma habitis, 
prorogandis (Rymer, viii. 430). The other 
document referred to (ibid., 450), with its 
ut dicitur, points the same way. The date 
of Henry IV.’s commission, February 7th, 
1406, shows that Walsingham is in error 
in connecting the movement for a truce 
with the civil broils consequent upon Sir 
David Fleming’s death. Even if there had 
been a truce by land, it could not have 
protected the Prince at sea. Nowhere — 
not even in the ‘ Rotuli Scotiz,’ ii. 180—is 
there any mention of time or place of con- 
clusion of the supposed truce. Nor can I 
reconcile the language of this safe-conduct 
with the reservation ut dicitur in the writ 
of September 3rd preceding. There was not 
the same necessity for reservation in the 
second document as in the first, 





_It would be idle to repeat the arguments 
given in my Introduction against the 
royal authorship of the ‘ Quair,’ and on the 
relations of the ‘ Quair,’ ‘The Quare of 
Jelusy,’ and ‘ Lancelot.’ I demur, however, 
to the epithet “ vacillating.” I endeavour 
to use language which fits the facts and to 
avoid undue emphasis. Certitude in such 
matters is not attainable. * Highly 
probable,” “ probable,’”’ ‘“‘ possible,’ repre- 
sent different moods of mind in the presence 
of different kinds of evidence. 


I did not know that Mr. J. T. T. Brown 
had edited ‘The Quare of Jelusy’ for The 
Scottish Antiquary in October, 1897. Had 
I known, I should certainly have read it and 
referred to it. ALEXANDER LAWSON. 


*,* Our reviewer regrets overlooking the 
citation of ‘The Cambridge History,’ and 
not more precisely noting that the amended 
text was only so far based on Prof. Skeat’s 
similar expedient. There was not the least 
desire to disparage. As to the voyage, 
Bower rather appears to be garbling Wyn- 
toun, who in any case is the far better autho- 
rity. As to the truce, Prof. Lawson now 
greatly qualifies his denial, but has perhaps 
not yet qualified it enough. Was there any 
contemporary dispute about the existence 
of truce? Truce is affirmed by contem- 
porary historians, Scottish and English, and 
they are explicitly borne out by contem- 
porary State records in England. Was 
there any contemporary contradiction or 
dispute of the fact at all? None has yet 
appeared. Prof. Lawson errs a little in 
citing the Exchequer Rolls for any dispute as 
to whether there was a truce or not. The 
passage begins on p. xlv with these words: 
‘““At the time of the capture there was a 
nominal truce between the two countries.” 
Since “ vacillating ”’ displeases, our reviewer 
gladly substitutes Prof. Lawson’s own 
gentler and even more judicial alternative 
that different places in his very interesting 
book indicate different moods of mind. 








‘THE GRECIANS.’ 
1, rue Brey, Paris. 
Your reviewer, though complimentary, 
has done me some injustice in his review of 
my book. He says that my Socrates 


“works himself up to make lurid and far-fetched 
contrasts. ‘Do you not know,’ he asks, ‘how the 
monotonous hours are only varied by epidemics, 
whether of chicken-pox, religion, silkworm-keeping, 
or Sandow exercises ?’’ 

Far be it from any Socrates of mine to 
use such untrammelled violence. It is 
Hofman, purposely represented as a rather 
outrageous and Nietzschean personality, 
who uses the words which are meant to be 
in keeping with his character. ‘“‘ There is 
too much of this kind of smartness,’ says 
your reviewer. I thank him for the compli- 
ment. I was drawing the portrait of a 
smart man: I seem to have succeeded. 
There is usually too much of him. 

JAMES ELROY FLECKER. 








THE BOOK SALES OF 1910. 
Part III. 


INSTALMENTS from the collection of manu- 
scripts formed by Sir Thomas Phillipps make 
their appearance periodically, and a further 
selection was sold by Messrs. Sotheby on 
June 6th and three following days. It 
realized nearly 6,0001.; and then we come 
to the miscellaneous assortment of books 
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sold on June 16th and 17th by the same 
auctioncers. This was a most important 
sale, which, like that of Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
would require a prohibitive amount of 
space to treat properly. Boccaccio’s ‘ Le 
Decameron,’ 5 vols., 8vo, 1757-61, with 
the title and 20 plates of ‘‘ Estampes 
Galantes,” sold for as much as 116l. (con- 
temporary morocco extra by Derome) ; the 
second or Edinburgh edition of Burns’s 
Poems, 1787, 8vo, a presentation copy to 
Andrew Aiken with inscription, 811. (original 
calf); D’Arfeville’s ‘Navigation du Roy 
Jaques Cinquiesme,’ 1583, 4to, 341. (original 
vellum); Florio’s ‘ World of Words,’ 1598, 
folio, 351. (old calf, stained, autograph 
inscription of John Evelyn); Goldsmith’s 
‘Haunch of Venison,’ 1776, 8vo, 271. (calf 
extra); a presentation copy (from the 
author) of Milton’s ‘ Defensio pro Populo 
Anglicano,’ 1651, large paper, 481. (original 
calf); a presentation copy of ‘ Purchas his 
Pilgrimage,’ 4 vols., folio, 1624-5, 1011. (the 
same which sold in July, 1908, for 2501.) ; 
Edmund Waller’s ‘ Works,’ 1645, 8vo, the 
first issue, as disclosed by the ornamental 
border round the title, 60/. (original sheep) ; 
and many other printed works almost 
equally important, as well as a number of 
old manuscripts. At this sale the first 
English law book ever printed realized 
60. (old calf). This is Statham’s ‘ Abridg- 
ment of English Law Cases down to the End 
of the Reign of Henry VI.,’ printed by 
Pynson about 1490. 


From this time totheend of the season there 
was much to engage theattentionof collectors, 
and here and there some very valuable books 
are met with. Another copy of the Kelmscott 
Chaucer, this time on vellum, fetched 2851., 
as against 300/. in 1905, and 260/. the year 
following; and on June 28th the library 
of the late Mr. Gray of Glasgow yielded some 
exceedingly scarce ‘“ Americana,” including 
‘New England’s Crisis,’ 1676, a pamphlet 
of 16 leaves, apparently not recorded, 1951., 
and a collection of tracts, only five in number, 
which fetched as muchas 5101. Twoof these 
were by John Eliot, the apostle to the North 
American Indians, whose great idea was to 
organize the various tribes into one great 
Christian community. Large as this amount 
was, it was exceeded immediately after 
by that obtained for one of the three known 
copies of the Block-Book Alphabet, having 
the letter A dated 1464, consisting of 24 
letters and 6 leaves of ribbon letters. The 
amount paid by Mr. Quaritch for this 
relic was 1,5201., and he also gave 1101. for 
a clean and perfect copy of the ‘Thre 
Kynges of Coleyne,’ printed in small 4to 
by Wynkyn de Worde about 1499. Col. 
Hargreaves’s collection of sporting works 
has been mentioned previously as having 
realized considerably over 1,000/.; and in 
the same library was that copy of Shake- 
speare’s First Folio which realized 2,400/. in 
May, 1907. It now sold for 2,000/. (old 
morocco extra by Roger Payne). Three 
other copies of the First Folio were sold before 
the end of the season, namely, that belonging 
to the late Bishop Gott, previously mentioned 
as having realized 1,8001.; an example 
with the title, verses, and last leaf in 
facsimile, which fetched 6001. on July 21st ; 
and Mr. Hilton’s copy, which, being still 
more defective, realized but 4001. a few 
weeks ago. All these are, of course, large 
amounts, and, as frequently happens, the 
sales occurred within a space of less than 
a@ month. 


The last days of July were not par- 
ticularly noticeable, though several im- 
portant works need tobe mentioned. These 
comprised a copy of the first or Kilmarnock 
edition of Burns’s Poems, 1786, once 
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belonging to William Paterson of Old 
Cumnock, who married Miss Morton, one 
of the “Six Belles of Mauchline”’ immor- 
talized by Burns in his poem bearing that 
title, bought by Mr. Spencer for 1071. (sheep, 
title mended, and last leaf in facsimile) ; 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ with 24 coloured 
plates by Rowlandson, 1817, 8vo, 141. 10s. 
(morocco extra) ; Marchetti’s ‘ Della Natura 
delle Cose’ of Lucretius, 2 vols., 1754, 8vo, 
281. 10s. (old French morocco); Dante 
Rossetti’s ‘ Ballads and Sonnets’ on large 
paper, 1881, 8vo, 201. (original boards, two 
autograph MSS. and a lithograph, all by 
Rossetti, inserted); the same author’s 
‘Sir Hugh the Heron,’ 1843, 8vo, 201. 
(morocco) ; Chippendale’s ‘ Gentleman and 
Cabinet Maker’s Director,’ 1754, folio, 
191. 10s. (original half-binding) ; the original 
issue of Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum,’ title 
and 70 plates, all in the first or second 
states, 1901. (in cases); five ancient MSS. 
from the Abbatial Library of Waltham 
Holy Cross and the Monastic Library of 
St. Edmundsbury, which realized in the 
aggregate 337/.; and a number of books, 
in addition to the early editions of Shake- 
speare’s works, which had been bought in at 
Bishop Gott’s sale and were now offered 
again. Not one of them maintained its 
previous price. Even the first edition of ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ bought in at 2901., 
fell to 1551. 


The activities of the season closed 
with Byron’s ‘Bride of Abydos,’ 1813, 
8vo, containing a slip of ‘Errata’ un- 
known to Mr. Murray, 42/. 10s. (original 
wrapper); another copy of Colonna’s 
‘Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,’ 1499, folio, 
1451. (old vellum, rebacked) ; the ‘ Graduale 
Romanum de Tempore et Sanctis,’ printed 
at Antwerp in 1599, folio, 341. 10s. (oak 
boards); Shakespeare’s ‘ Poems,’ 1640, 
8vo, 1061. (morocco extra, portrait, appa- 
rently from a later issue) ; Smith’s ‘ Generall 
Historie of Virginia,’ 1624, small folio, 48/. 
(russia extra, defective in parts) ; and several 
important original MSS., including Oscar 
Wilde’s ‘ Decay of Lying,’ 54 leaves, folio, 
111l.; Byron’s ‘ Siege of Corinth,’ 50 pages, 
4to and folio, 7601. (his MS. of the ‘ Ode to 
Napoleon’ realized 320/. on December Ist 
last); and an autograph letter from Burns 
to Mrs. Dunlop, who had presented the poet 
with a cocoanut cup, the contents of which 
seem to have put two “Southrons’”’ to 
sleep, or, as the letter has it, “‘ to rest,” 2351. 


The results of the sales held during the 
new season which opened on October 6th 
have been chronicled in The Atheneum 
from time to time and will be well in re- 
membrance, particularly that interesting 
copy of Poe’s ‘ The Raven and other Poems,’ 
1845, with the author’s inscription on the 
fly-leaf ‘‘ To Miss Elizabeth Barrett Barrett 
with the respects of Edgar A. Poe,’ 91l. 
(cloth) ; the fine copy of ‘ Hamlet’ printed 
“by W. S. for John Smethwicke,” without 
date (but probably not earlier than 1636), 
1057. (unbound); the autograph MSS. of 
George Meredith, which on December Ist 
realized in the aggregate 1,946/. at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s; and the extensive library of 
the late Mr. W. H. Hilton sold a few days 
ago in the same rooms. These and other 
sales relieved the monotony usually 
associated with the fall of the year, and call 
attention to the fact that a book import- 
ant in itself by reason of its rarity or 
made so by additions, such as autograph 
notes or inscriptions written within its 
covers by some one whose name is a house- 
hold word, or by some peculiarity in the 
binding, will always command its price. 
Such books as these, as well as manuscripts, 
especially those of an essentially literary 





character, are sought for by those who are 
able and willing to pay for them. The 
bookman of ordinary means should be well 
content that this is so, for it leaves him free 
to pursue his ideals in his own way in a field 
so extensive that it has never ts com- 
pletely surveyed—where much is to be 
acquired and still more to be learnt by those 
who have schooled themselves in its many 
intricacies. J. HERBERT SLATER. 








THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.’ 


THE new Supplement to the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ which will be pub- 
lished early in 1912, is intended to com- 
memorate all persons of adequate distinction 
who died after the death of Queen Victoria 
on January 22nd, 1901, and before January 
Ist, 1911. The following is the third part 
of the list of names which the Editor, Mr. 
Sidney Lee, has selected for notice out of the 
obituary records of the past ten years. The 
less important names will be dealt with 
briefly, and a few may on further inquiry be 
rejected as falling below the requisite level 
of interest. 


The Editor will be happy to consider 
proposals of new names which seem to satisfy 
the necessary conditions of repute. When a 
new name is suggested, the dates of birth 
and death should be given together with a 
very short statement of the main facts which 
appear to justify the claim to admission. 
Wherever possible, there should also be 
supplied a precise reference to an obituary 
notice or other source of authentic infor- 
mation. 


All communications should be addressed 
to the Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ care of Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Faed, John, R.S.A. (1819-1902), artist. 

Fagan, Louis Alexander (d. 1903), writer on art. 

Falcke, Isaac (1819-1909), art collector, bene- 
factor to the British Museum. 

Falconer, Lanoe (pseud.). Sce Hawker, Mary 
Elizabeth. 

Fane, Violet (pseud.). See Currie, Mary, Lady. 

Fanshawe, Sir Edward Gennys, G.C.B. (1814- 
1906), admiral. . 

Farjeon, Benjamin Leopold (1838-1903), novelist. 

Farmer, John (1835-1901), musical composer. 


Farningham, Marianne (pseud.). See Hearn, 
Mary Anne. 

Farquharson, David, A.R.A. (d. 1907}, landscape 
painter. 


Farrar, Adam Story, D.D. (1826-1905), Canon of 
Durham; Professor of Divinity. 

Farrar, Frederic William, D.D. (1831-1903), 
Dean of Canterbury. 

Farren, Ellen, known as Nellie Farren (Mrs. 
Robert Soutar) (1848-1904), burlesque actress. 

Farren, William (1826-1908), actor. 

Fausset, Andrew Robert (1821-1910), Canon of 
York; Biblical critic. 

Fayrer, Sir Joseph, lst Bt., F.R.S. (1824-1907), 
physician. ; 

Fenn, George Manville (1831-1909), novelist. 

Fergusson, Sir James, 6th Bt. (1882-1907), 
Governor of Bombay ; Postmaster-General. 

Ferrers, Norman Macleod, F.R.S. (1829-1903), 
Master of Caius College, Cambridge. : 

Festing, John Wogan, D.D. (1837-1902), Bishop 
of St. Albans. 

Field, William Ventris, 1st Baron Field of Bake- 
ham (1813-1907), judge. 

Fielding, Sir Percy Robert Basil (1828-1904), 
general. 

Finch-Hatton, Harold Heneage 
politician and Imperialist. ia” 

Finlayson, James (1840-1906), Scottish physician. 

Fitch, Sir Joshua Girling (1824-1903), writer on 


(1856-1904), 


education. 

Fitzgerald, George Francis, F.R.S. (1851-1901), 
physicist. 

Fitzgerald, Sir Thomas Naghten (1838-1908), 
surgeon. 


Fitzgibbon, Gerald (1837-1909), Lord Justice of 
Appeal in Tre!and. 
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Fleay, 6 snap Gard (1831-1909), Shakespearean 
scho 

Fleming, George (1833-1901), veterinary surgeon. 

Fleming, James (1830-1908), Canon of York. 

Fletcher, Fe LL.D. (d. 1908), Canadian 
botan 

Fletcher, = C.M.G. (1815-1902), lieutenant- 
colonel Montreal Light Infantry. 

Flint, Robert, D.D. (1838-1910), philosopher and 
theologian. 

Floyer, Ernest Ayscoghe (1852-1903), explorer. 

Forbes, James Staats (1825-1904), railway 
manager and connoisseur. 

Ford, Edward Onslow, R.A. (1852-1901), sculptor. 

Ford, William Justice (1853-1904), cricketer and 
author. 

Forestier-Walker, Sir Frederick William Edward, 
K.C.B., G.C.M.G. (1844-1910), general. 

Forster. See Arnold-Forster. 

Fortescue, Hugh, 3rd Earl Fortescue (1818-1905), 
public administrator. 
Foster, Sir Clement Le Neve, F.R.S. (1841- 
1904), Professor of Mining. 
Foster, Joseph (1844-1905), 
genealogist. 

Foster, Sir Michael, F.R.S. (1836-1907), physio- 
logist. 

Fowler, Thomas, D.D. (1832-1904), President of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Fox, Samson (1888-1903), inventor and bene- 
factor. 

Fox Bourne, Henry Richard (1839-1909), social 
reformer and author. 

Foxwell, Arthur (1853-1909), physician. 

Frankfort de Montmorency, 3rd Viscount. See 
De Montmorency, Ruymond Harvey. 

Fraser, Alexander Garden (1813-1904), missionary 
in India. 








antiquary and 


Fraser, Daniel (1822-1902), Congregational 
minister. 

Fream, William (1855-1906), writer on agri- 
culture. 


Fréchette, Louis (1839-1918), Canadian poet. 

Freeman, Gage Earle (1818-1903), writer on 
falconry. 

Fremantle, Sir Arthur James Lygon (1825-1901), 

eneral ; Governor of Malta. 

Friedlander, Michael (d. 1910), Hebraist. 

Frith, William Powell, R.A. (1819-1909), artist. 

Fry, Danby Palmer (1818-1903), writer on the 
poor law. 

Fulleylove, John (1847-1908), water-colour painter. 

Furnivall, Frederick James (1825--1910), English 
scho lar. 

Furse, Charles Wellington, A.R.A. (1868-1904), 
artist. 

Fust, Herbert Jenner-. See Jenner-Fust, Herbert. 

Fyfe, Herbert Charles (1874-1904), author of 
‘Submarine Warfare 

Gace, Frederick Aubert ‘(1g11- 1992), author of 
* Gace’s Catechism.’ 

Gadsby, Henry (1842-1907), musical composer. 

Gairdner, Sir William Tennant, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
(1824--1907), Professor of Medicine at Glasgow 

Galbraith, Sir William, K.C.B. (1837-1906), 


major-general. 

Gale, Fred, “‘ The Old Buffer ” (1823-1904), writer 
on cricket. 

Gallwey, Peter, S.J. (1821-1906), devotional 
writer. 

Galt, Sir Thomas (1815-1901), Chief Justice in 
Ontario. 

Galvin, George, known as Dan Iweno (1861-1904), 
comedian. 


Gamgee, Arthur, F.R.S. (1841-1909), physiologist. 

Garcia, Manuel (1805-1906), teacher of music and 
aey meme BO 

Gardiner, Samuel Rawson (1829-1902), historian. 

——, eg D.D. (1819-1903), President of 

a 

Garner, Shene (1840-19086), architect. 

Garnett, Richard, C.B. (1835-1906), Keeper of 
Printed Books at the British Museum. 

Garran, Andrew (1825-1901), Australian journalist. 

Garrick, Sir James Francis, K.C.M.G. (1835-1907), 
Queensland statesman. 

Games. ew ; nee Baring, F.R.S. (1819-1907), 


Garth, 8 Sir iMichard (1320-1903), Chief Justice of 
Jenga! 

Gatacre, Sir William Forbes, K.C.B. (1843-1906), 
major-general. 

Gathorne-Hardy, Gathorne, Ist Earl of Cran- 
brook (1814-1906), statesman. 

ee Alfred, D.D. (1813-1903), Vicar of Eccles- 

eld and ‘author. 

Geikie, John Cunningham, D.D. (1824-1906), 
theological writer. 

Gell, Sir James (1823-1905), Deemster of the 
Isle of Man. 

George William Frederick Charles, 2nd Duke of 
Cambridge (1819-1904), field-marshal, (om- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army. 

‘George, Hereford Brooke (1838-1910), historian 
and mountaineer. 
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Gepp, Charles Granville (1844-1903), classical 
scholar. 

Gerard, Emily, Madame de Laszowski (1849- 
1905), novelist. 

Gibb, Elias John Wilkinson (1857-1991), Turkish 
scholar r. 

Gibbins, Henry de Beltgens (1865-1907), economist 
and author. 

Gibbs, Henry Hucks, lst Baron Aldenham (1819- 
1907), merchant and scholar. 

Giffen, Sir Robert, K.C.B. (1837-1910), economist. 

Gifford, Edwin Hamilton, D.D. (1820-1905), 
Archdeacon of London and theologian. 

Gigliucci, Countess. See Novello, Clara Anas- 


tasia. 

Gilbert, Sir [Joseph] Henry (1817-1901), agri- 
cultural chemist. 

Gillies, Duncan (1834-1903), Prime Minister of 
Victoria. 

Gipps, Sir Reginald Ramsay, G.C.B. (1831- 
1908), general. 

Gissing, George (1857-1903), novelist. 

Gladstone, John MHall, F.KR.S. 
physicist. 

Glaisher, James, F.R.S. 
logist and aeronaut. 

Glenesk, Ist Baron. See Borthwick, Sir Algernon. 

Gloag, Paton James, D.D. (1823-1903), theo- 
logical writer. 

Gloag, William Ellis, Lord Kincairney (1828- 
1909), judge of Court of Session. 

Godfrey, Daniel (1832-1903), bandmaster and 
composer. 

Godkin, Edwin Lawrence (1831-1902), journalist 
and author. 

—— Otto (1829-1907), founder of Bach 

oir. 

Goldsmid, Sir Frederic John, K.C.S.1. (1818-1908), 
major-general. 

Goodall, Frederick, R.A. (1822-1904), artist. 

Goodman, Mrs. Julia, born Salaman (1812-1906), 
portrait painter. 

Gordon, James Frederick Skinner, D.D. (1821- 
1904), Scottish antiquary. 

Gordon, Sir John James Hood, G.C.B. (1832- 
1908), general. 

Gordon-lennox, Charles Henry, 6th Duke of 
Richmond and ——- (1818-1903), Lord 
President of the Counci 

Gore, Albert Augustus, C.B. (1840- 1901), surgeon- 
general. 

Gore, George, F.R.S. (1826-1908), electro-chemist. 

Gorringe, Frederick (1832-1909), philanthropist. 

Goschen, George Joachim, Ist Viscount Goschen, 
(1831-1907), statesman. 

Gosselin, Sir Martin Le Marchant Hadsley (1847— 
1905), diplomatist. 

Gott, John, D.D. (1830-1906), Bishop of 'l'ruro. 

Gough, Sir Hugh Henry, G.C.B., V.C. (1833- 
1909), general. 

Gough-Calthorpe, Sir Augustus Cholmondeley, 
6th Baron Calthorpe (1829-1910), cattle- 
breeder and benefactor. 

Gowan, Sir James Robert, K.C.M.G. (1815-1909), 
Canadian judge. 

Graham, Andrew (1815-1908), astronomer. 

Graham, George (1813-1901), New Zealand 
politician. 

Graham, Henry Grey (1843-1906), writer on 
Scottish history. 

Graham, Thomas Alexander Ferguson (Tom 
Graham) (d. 1906), portrait painter. 

Grant, George Monro, D.D. (1835-1902), Principal 
of Queen’s College, Kingston, Ontario, and 
author. 

Grant, Sir Robert, G.C.B. (1837-1904), lieutenant- 
general. 

Grant-Duff, Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone, G.C.S.I. 
(1829-1906), Governor of Madras. 
Green, Samuel Gosnell, D.D. (1822-1905), 

conformist divine an1 bibliophile. 

Green, Walford, D.D. (1833-1903), 
minister. 

Greenaway, Kate (1846-1901), artist. 

Greenidge, Abel Hendy Jones (1866-1906), writer 

on Roman history. 

Greenwood, Frederick (1830-1909), journalist. 

Greenwood, Thomas (1851-1908), promoter of 
public ‘libraries. 

Grego, Joseph (1844-1908), writer on art. 

Coneeey Sir Augustus Charles, K.C.M. G. (1819- 
1905), Surveyor-General of Queensland. 
Gregory, Edward John, R.A. (1850-1909), artist. 
Grenfell, George (1849-1906), missionary and 

explorer of the Congo. 

Grenfell, Hubert H. (1846-1908), captain R.N. ; 
expert in naval gunnery. 

Grey, Maria Georgina, born Shirreff (1816-1906), 
promoter of women’s education. 

Griffin, Sir Lepel Henry (1840-1908), Anglo- 
Indian administrator. 

Griffiths, Arthur George Frederick (1838-1908), 
inspector of prisons and author. 

—— Ist Baron. See Beckett, Sir Ed- 
mund. 


(1827-1902), 
(1809-1903), meteoro- 


Non- 


Wesleyan 


Groome, Francis Hindes (1851-1902), encyclope- 
dist and author. 

Genes, Thomas Hodge (1847-1906), Registrar of 

xford University. 

Gubtie John R. (1839-1906), racehorse owner. 

Guinness, Henry Grattan, D.D. (1835-1910), 
author. 

Gully, William Court, lst Viscount Selby (1835- 
1909), Speaker of the House of Commons. 

Gurney, ened Palin (1847-1904), man of 
scienc 

Guthrie, William (1835-1908), writer on Scots law. 








SALE. 


On Monday, the 16th inst., and the two follow- 
ing days Messrs. Sotheby sold books and manu- 
scripts from various sources, among the few 
important lots being the following :—Swinburne, 
Poems and Ballads, 1866, bound by Cobden- 
Sanderson, 251. 10s. Byron, The Waltz, 1813, 
64l. Prisse d’Avennes, L’Art Arabe, 4 vols., 
1877, 151. Dictionary of National Biography, 
67 vols., 1885-1904, 201. 15s. Ben Jonson, Works, 
2 vols., 1616-40, 311. The London Gazette, 14 
vols., 1669-1721, 151. 5s. Westmacott, The 
English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-6, 21l. 10s. The 
Shakespeare Gallery, 2 vols., 1803, 16/7. Sir T. 
Laurence, Engravings after his Works, 1836-46, 
69l. The total of the sale was 1,302/. 28. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Buckle (Henry), The After Life, a Help to a 
Reasonable Belief in the Probation Life to 
Come. 

Second edition, | considerably revised, with 
a new chapter on ‘ Everlasting Punishment.’ 

Conscience and Common Sense, by “‘ A Man of the 
World,” 2/ net. 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics: 
Burial—Confessions, 28/ net. 

Edited by James Hastings, with the assistance 
of John A. Selbie and other scholars. For 
me of Vol. II. see Athen., Feb. 12, 1910 
p. 182. 

Legg (J. Wickham), Shall We Revise the Prayer 
a ? a Question answered in the Negative, 

net. 

Lobstein (Dr. P.), An Introduction to Protestant 
Dogmatics, 6/ net. 

Authorized translation from the original 
French edition by Arthur Maxson Smith. 

Old Latin Biblical Texts: No. VI. The Four 
Gospels from the Codex Veronensis (b), being 
the first complete Edition of the Evangeliarium 
Purpureum in the Cathedral Library at Verona, 
with an introduction descriptive of the MS. 
by E. S. Buchanan, 21/ net. 

With two facsimiles. 

Selbie (W. B.), The Servant of God, and other 
Sermons, 6/ 

aa ry (Reginald A. C.), Out and Out: 


Vol. III. 


a Book for 


Talks on Confirmation, Holy Communion, 
&e. 
Tamassia (Nino), Saint Francis of Assisi and his 


Legend, 6/ net. 
Translated with a short preface by Lonsdale 


agg. 

Unitarian Penny Library: Eternal Punishment, 
Is It True? a Lecture by William Smitton, 
and introduction by John Page Hopps; My 
Confession of Faith, by John Page Hopps ; and 
The Lesson of the Falling Leaf, by R. B. 
Drummond. 

Weiss (Prof. sohamnes, Christ, the Beginnings 
of Dogma, 2/ net 

Translated by v. D. Davis. 
Law. 

Phillipson (Coleman), The International Law and 
Custom of Ancient Greece and Rome, 2 vols., 
21/ net. 

Place (C. G.), Notes on Registration of Title 
under the Labourers (Ireland) Acts, 1883 to 
1906, 1/ 

Stimson (Frederic Jesup), Popular Law-Making, 
10/6 net. 

A study of the origin, history, and present 
tendencies of law-making by statute. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Coomaraswamy (Ananda K.), Indian Drawings. 





Fothergill (George A.), Twenty Sporting Designs 
with Selections from the Poets. 
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Johnson (George Lindsay), Photography in 
Colours: a Textbook for Amateurs, 3/6 ret. 
London County Council: Ship of the Roman 

Period discovered on the Site of the New County 
Hall, 6d. 
Old-Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shetland, Caith- 
ness, and Sutherland, Vol. IV. Part I., 2/6 
Phythian (J. E.), Turner, 2/ net. 
With 24 illustrations. 
Poetry and Drama. 
Baring (Maurice), Diminutive Dramas, 4/6 net. 
These dramas first appeared in The Morning 
Post. 
Bierce (Ambrose), Collected Works: Vol. IV. 
Shapes of Clay, 
A volume of short poems. For review of 
Vol. III. see Athen., June 11, 1910, p. 702. 
Dante, The Vision, Oxford India-Paper Edition, 
5/; Oxford Poets Edition, 3/6; and Oxford 
Standard Authors, 2/ 
Cary’s translation, with 109 illustrations by 
John Flaxman. 
Edgar (Muriel), Boudoir Poems, 1/ net. 
Garland of Childhood: a Little Book for all 
Lovers of Children, 4/ net. 
Poems, with a few prose extracts, compiled by 
Percy Withers. 
Haydn (Owen), Souvenir, 
Short poems. 
‘ Stage ’ Year-Book, 1911, 1/ net. 
Music. 
Musical Directory, Annual and Almanack, 1911, 3/ 
Bibliography. 
Book-Prices Current, Vol. XXV. Part I., 25/6 
per annum. 
Philosophy. 
Hull (Ernest R.), Why should I be Moral ? 6d. net. 
A discussion on the basis of ethics. 
Moore (Addison Webster), Pragmatism and its 
Critics, 5/ net. 
By an American professor. 
Sedl4k (Francis), A Holiday with a Hegelian, 
3/6 net. 
Political Economy. 
National Expenditure of the United Kingdom, 1/ 
With a preface by F. W. Hirst. 
History and Biography. 
Atkins (John Black), The Life of Sir William 


Howard Russell, the First Special Corres- 
pondent, 2 vols., 30/ net. 
With portraits and illustrations. 
Giffard (Martha, Lady), her Life and Corre- 


spondence (1664-1722): a Sequel to the 
Letters of Dorothy Osborne, 15/ net. 
Edited by Julia G. Longe, with preface by 
Judge Parry and 21 full-page illustrations. 
Hearn’s (Lafcadio), Japanese Letters, 12/ net. 
Edited with an introduction by Elizabeth 
Bisland, and contains a few illustrations. 

Mackenzie (Donald), The Khalifate of the West, 

being a General Description of Morocco, 10/6 
With over 50 illustrations and maps. 

Orkney and Shetland Records, Vol. I. Part IX., 
2/; Vol. II. Part IV., 1/ 

Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History: 
Vol. II. Types of Manorial Structure in the 
Northern Danelaw, by F. M. Stenton, with 
Customary Rents, by N. Neilson, 12/6 net. 

Staley (Edgcumbe), Heroines of Genoa and the 
Rivieras, 12/6 net. 

_ Contains 24 illustrations. 

Stirling (A. M. W.), Annals of a Yorkshire House, 
from the Papers of a Macaroni and his Kindred, 
2 vols., 32/ net. 

With 3 portraits in colour, 3 in photogravure, 
and 33 other illustrations. 

Suttner (Bertha von), Memoirs: the Records 
of an Eventful Life, 2 vols., 21/ net. 

Authorized translation. 

Toynbee (Joseph and Arnold), Reminiscences 

and Letters, 2/6 net. 
“ Edited by Gertrude Toynbee, with 6 illustra- 
ions. 
Geography and Travel. 
America—through English Eyes, by Rita. 
Inouye (Jukichi), Home Life in Tokyo, 7/6 net. 
With numerous illustrations. 

Jones (H. Stuart), Classical Rome, 3/6 net. 

One of Grant Allen’s Historical Guides. 

Morris (Joseph E.), The West Riding of York- 
shire, 3/6 net. 

With 26 illustrations and 9 maps and plans. 
One of the Little Guides. 

Rhodes’s Directory of Passenger Steamers, 1911, 
2/6 net. 

Sports and Pastimes. 

a ms a= of Sport and Games: Part XIV., 
1/ net. Vol. II. Crocodile Shooting — Hound 
Breeding, 10/6 net. 

With about 500 illustrations. For notice 
of Vol. I. see Athen., Dec. 31, 1910, p. 818. 





Education. 


Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Calen- 
dar, Session 1910-11, 1/ 
Fox (Archibald), Harrow, 2/ net. 
ne of a series of books on Public School 
Life, with 32 full-page illustrations. 


Philology. 


Beowulf and the Finnsburg Fragment, 7/6 net. 
A translation into modern English prose by 
John R. Clark Hall, with 25 illustrations and a 
map. 
Caesar’s Gallic War, 3/6 net. 
Translated by the Rev. F. P. Long. 
Gildersleeve (Basil Lanneau), Syntax of Classical 
Greek from Homer to Demosthenes: Part II. 
The Syntax of the Simple Sentence continued, 
embracing the Doctrine of the Article. 
Woodhouse (S. C.), English-Greek Dictionary, 15/ 
net. 
A vocabulary of the Attic language. 


School- Books. 


Black’s Literary Readers, Book V., 1/6 
Written and edited by John Finnemore, with 
illustrations in colour by T. Haddon, F. Rey- 
nolds, and others. 

English Patriotic Poetry, 2/ 

Selected and annotated by L. Godwin Salt. 

Homer, Selections, 2/6 

Edited, with introduction, 
vocabulary, by W. Rennie. 

Ovid’s Heroides, Selections, 2/ 

Edited by L. W. P. Lewis and C. H. Broadbent. 

Simplified Ovid, a First Latin Reader, 1/6 

With notes, exercises, and vocabulary by 
W. F. Witton. 

University Tutorial Series: Bacon, Essays 
XXXI.—XLYV., edited by A. J. F. Collins and 
S. E. Goggin, 1/6; Chaucer, Pardoner’s Tale, 
edited by C. M. Drennan and A. J. Wyatt, 2/6 ; 
Gray, Poems, edited by A. J. F. Collins, 2/6 ; 
Livy, Book II., Chapters 1-50, edited by J. F. 
Stout and A. J. F. Collins, 2/6; and Plato, 
Crito and Euthyphro, edited by A. F. Watt 
and T. R. Mills, 2/6 


Science. 


American Civil Engineer’s Pocket Book, 21/ net. 
Edited by M. Merriman. 

Avebury (Lord), The Origin of Civilisation and the 
Primitive Condition of Man: Mental and Social 
Condition of Savages, 7/6 net. 

Sixth edition (1902), reissue with a new 
preface and illustrations. 

Bligh (W. G.), The Practical Design of Irrigation 
Works, 26/ net. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged, with 
numerous illustrations. 

Eden (Thomas Watts), A Manual of Gynecology, 
18/ net. 

First Aids to Health Booklets: A Common 
Stomach Trouble, by H. Valentine Knaggs ; 
The Cure of Chronic Catarrh, by Florence 
Daniel; The Ideal Diet, by Edgar J. Saxon, 
ld. each. 

Fry (Sir Edward), with the assistance of Agnes 
oe The Liverworts, British and Foreign, 2/6 
net. 


notes, and 


With many illustrations. 

Groth (P.), The Optical Properties of Crystals : 
being Selected Parts of ‘ Physical Crystallo- 
graphy, 15/ net. 

Translated by B. H. Jackson. 

— D.), The Feeding of Crops and Stock, 5/ 

ne 


An introduction to the science of the 
nutrition of plants and animals, with illustra- 
tions and diagrams. 

Mackenzie (N. F.), Notes on Irrigation Works, 
7/6 net. 

A course of lectures delivered at Oxford 
under the auspices of the Common University 
Fund. 

Macmillan (H. F.), Handbook of Tropical 
Gardening and Planting, with Special Reference 
to Ceylon, 10/6 net. 

Osler (William), Man’s Redemption of Man, 1/ net. 
A Lay Sermon delivered at McEwan Hall, Edin- 
burgh, Sunday, July 2, 1910, in connexion 
with the meeting of the National Association for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

Sandlands (J. P.), Consumption, an Appeal to 
Common Sense, 1/ net. 

A treatise, in plain English, which disputes 
the microbe theory, and criticizes orthodox 
methods of treatment. 

Science Progress in the Twentieth Century, 
hiceny:’ i 5/ net. 

Sorsbie (R. F.), Geology for Beginners, 10/6 net. 

Stewart (R. Wallace), An Elementary Text- 
Book of Physics: Part I. General Physics, 
4/6 net. 

With 187 illustrations. 





United States National Museum Proceedings ‘ 
1782, Notes on the Structure and Habits of the 
Wolf-fishes, by Theodore Gill; 1783, North 
American Parasitic Copepods, Part 9; The 
Lerneopodide, by Charles Branch Wilson ; 
1784, Description of a New Rabbit from Islands 
off the Coast of Virginia, by Edgar A. Mearns ; 
and 1785, Descriptions of New Mollusks of the 
Family Vitrinellide from the West Coast of 
America, by Paul Bartsch. 

Wilson (David), William Thomson, Lord Kelvin, 
his Way of teaching Natural Philosophy, 2/ net. 

Fiction. 

Applin (Arthur), Fédora of the Halls, 6/ 

Another of the author’s studies of stageland. 

Audoux (Marguerite), Marie Claire, 6/ 

Translated by John N. Raphael, with an 
introduction by Arnold Bennett. For review 
of the French original see Athen., Dec. 3, 1910, 
p- 696. 

Bailey (H. C.), Beaujeu, 7d. net. 

New edition. 

Barlow (Jane), Mac’s Adventures, 6/ 

Describes adventures of a little Irish boy. 

Brandon (D.), The Davosers, 6/ 

Papers concerning life at Davos. ' 

Clark (Janet M.), The Bourgeois Queen of Paris, 


The tale opens in France in 1559. 

Flowerdew (Herbert), The Third Wife, 6/ ’ 

Another of the dramas of married life with 
which the author’s name is chiefly associated. 

Gerard (Dorothea), The Inevitable Marriage, 6/ 

The heroine after many trials finds happiness 
in matrimony. 

Gerrard (Edith C.), Love or Lucre, 6/ 

Begins with a skeleton in the cupboard, and 
ends with a christening. 

Goring-Thomas (A. R.), The Lass with the 
Delicate Air, 6/ 

The history of an alluring girl, the scene 
being laid partly in London, and partly in 
Paris. 

Hamel (Frank), A Lady of the Garter, 6/ : 

The ceremonies attending the inauguration of 
a Knight of the Garter inspire the heroine, 
who has had chivalric ideals from childhood, 
with a longing for an adventurous career. Her 
beauty arouses the passions of two knights, 
who fight for the right to wear her colours. 

Tlough (Emerson), The Way of a Man, 6/ 

A story of fighting and love, treachery and 

its unmasking, with other kinds of adventure. 
Hume (Fergus), High-Water Mark, 6/ 

The high-water mark of love is reached at the 

end after many strange events. 
Lawrence (D. H.), The White Peacock, 6/ 
Treats of a little group of people in the 
heart of the country. 
Leighton (Marie Connor), Greed, 6/ 
One of the author’s sensational stories. 
Minnett (Cora), The Day after To-morrow, 6/ 

A story of the future presenting many 
political changes and some wild doings. 

Minnett (Cora) and Hawker (Pellew), Lucky, 2/6 

A story told by a cat. 

Moberly (L. G.), Heart of Gold, 6/ 

Deals with the fortunes of a low-born, but 
highly gifted girl. 

Norman (Mrs. George), Lady Fanny, 6/ ‘ 

The story of a married woman over thirty, 
who, for seven years, has loved ‘‘ not wisely 
a husband of apparently an opposite tempera- 
ment. 

Payson (William Farquhar), Periwinkle, 6/ 

An idyll of the Dunes. 

Scaramanga-Ralli (Constantine), The Tyranny of 
Honour, 6/ 

The story begins with the French disaster at 

Sédan. 
Scott (Sir Walter), The Talisman, 6d. 
Shore (W. Teignmouth), Creatures of Clay, 6/ 

Deals with a problem of London life which has 
been much neglected, yet is of real importance. 

Silberrad (Una L.), Declined with Thanks, 6/ 
A series of short tales. Second impression. 
Ward (Mrs. Humphry), Daphne; or, Marriage 
a la Mode, 2/ net. 
Cheaper edition. 
Whitechurch (Victor L.), Off the Main Road, 6/ 

A village comedy. 

Wilson (Rathmell), When Woman Loves, 6/ 

An unconventional girl, who has many 
admirers, settles down to happy married life 
at the end. 

Gissing (Algernon), Rosanne, 6/ 
A comment on modern life and marriage. 
General Literature. 
Adventure, 3/6 net. 

Records the extraordinary experiences of two 

ladies who visited Versailles in 1901 and 1902, 
Alliance of Honour Record, No. 1, January., ld. 

A small magazine of a new society for the 

practice of personal purity. 
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Baring-Gould (Rev. S.), A Coronation Souvenir, 
6d. net. 


With portraits and illustrations. _ 

Birmingham Institutions: Lectures given at the 
University, 5/ net. 

Edited by J. H. Muirhead. 

Coutts (Henry T.) and Stephen (Geo. A.), Manual 
of Library Bookbinding, Practical and His- 
torical. 

With an introduction b 
specimens of leathers an 
illustrations. 

Mantegazza (Paolo), The Legends of Flowers, 
Third Series, 2/6 net. : 

Translated by Mrs. J. A. Kennedy, with 
frontispiece by A. Rodin and floral designs by 
Madame M. Lemaire. 

Meredith Memorial Edition : Miscellaneous Prose, 
7/6 net. 

New International 
320/ net. 

Edited by Daniel Coit Gilman and others, 
800 full-page illustrations and 200 maps. 

New International Year-Book: a Compendium 
of the World’s Progress for the Year 1909, 
20/ net. 

Edited by Frank Moore Colby, with illustra- 
tions and maps. 

ena Notes and Queries, June, 1910, 

6 


Douglas Cockerell, 
cloths, forms, and 


Encyclopedia, 22  vols., 


Osborn (Albert S.), Questioned Documents. 

A study of writing and forgery with an out- 
line of methods by which the facts may be 
discovered, with an introduction by Prof. J. H. 
Wigmore, and 200 illustrations. 

Roosevelt (Theodore), The Strenuous Life, Essays 
and Addresses, 1/ net. 

New edition. 

Royal Navy List and Naval Recorder, 1911, 10/ 

Slaughter (J. W.), The Adolescent. 

Treats of the development of the instincts and 
emotions in youth, juvenile crime and its treat- 
ment, &c., with an introduction by J. J 
Findlay. 

Small aien W.), The Meaning of Social Science, 

net. 

A publication of the University of Chicago 

ress. 

Statistical Society, Journal, January, 2/6 

Turner (Christopher), Land Problems 
National Welfare, 7/6 net. 

_ With an introduction by Viscount Milner. 

Universal Quarterly, January, 1/ net. 

Tables of investments. 

Ward (G. H. B.), The Truth about Spain, 7/6 net. 

An account of present-day Spain, with 12 
full-page illustrations. 

Wheldon (Rupert H.), No Animal Food, 1/ net. 

Two essays and 100 recipes. 

Pamphlets. 

Story of a Nation’s Martyrdom. 

Pictures of sufferings of Armenians. 

Thomas (D. A.), The Industrial Struggle in Mid- 
Rhondda: some Points in the Case for the 
Owners, ld. 

A reprint of articles which have recently 
appeared in The Western Mail, with emenda- 
tions and additions. 

FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Cherel (A.), Fénelon: Explication des Maximes 
= Saints sur la Vie intérieure, Edition critique, 

r. 

Meyer (A. O.), England und die Katholische 
Kirche unter Elisabeth. 

Forms Vol. VI. of the Bibliothek des Kgl. 
Preussischen Historischen Instituts in Rom. 
Poetry. 

Martinet (M.), Le jeune Homme et la Vie, 3fr. 50. 

Short poems. Part of the Bibliothéque des 
Poémes, 


and 


Music. 
Gastoué (A.), L’Art Grégorien, 3fr. 50. 
In Les Maitres de la Musique. 
History and Biography. 
Collas (E.), Valentine de Milan, 
d’Orléans, 7fr. 50. 
Filon (A.), L’Angleterre d’Edouard VII., 5fr. 
Stendhal, Journal d’Italie, 3fr. 50. 
— Pee Nouvelles Princesses de Lettres, 
3fr. 50. 


Philology. 

Quarante-Neuf Vieillards de Scété: Texte copte 
inédit et traduction francaise par Seymour de 
Ricci et Eric O. Winstedt, Lfr. 70. 

Reprinted from the Notices et Extraits des 
Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale et 
autres Bibliothéques. 

*,* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested to 
state prices when sending books. 


Duchesse 





Kiterary Gossip. 


Just as we go to press, we learn 
with deep regret of the death on 
Thursday morning early, from heart 
failure, of Sir Charles Dilke, for 


whom throughout his life The Athe- 
neum was an object of pride and 
constant concern, expressing itself 
in the strongest personal interest. 





Amonea the books to be published 
shortly by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are an 
authorized translation, by Dr. Arthur 
Mitchell, of Prof. Bergson’s important 
work ‘ Creative Evolution’; ‘The Amaz- 
ing Emperor Heliogabalus,’ a new reading 
of his character and career, by Mr. J. 
Stuart Hay, with an Introduction by 
Prof. J. B. Bury; and ‘ England in the 
Sudan,’ by Yacoub Pasha Artin, who was 
accompanied on his journey by Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, and whose book is elaborately 
illustrated. 


Messrs. LonaMAN have nearly ready a 
new edition of ‘The History of Trade 
Unionism,’ by Mr. Sidney Webb and his 
wife. Thisedition will have a fresh intro- 
ductory chapter dealing at considerable 
length with the Osborne Judgment, and 
the principal industrial conflicts and de- 
velopments of recent years. 


Tue firm of D. Nutt promises ‘ Monu- 
menta Historica Celtica,’ a collection of 
references in classical authors by Mr. W. 
Dinan ; ‘ Thoughts on Ultimate Problems,’ 
a series of theological and metaphysical 
studies by Mr. F. W. Frankland; and 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘Celtic Literature,’ 
edited by the late Alfred Nutt. 


Mr. Nurtt’s widow, who is continuing 
her long association with his publishing 
work, has planned ‘“ The Woman Citizen 
Series’ to supply practical information 
regarding problems of daily life. The 
first volume will be ‘ Marriage and Divorce : 
some Needed Reforms in Church and 
State,’ by Mr. Cecil Chapman. 


Messrs. CaSSELL’s spring publications 
will include ‘'The Kingdom of Dreams,’ by 
Mr. J. J. Bell, a sociological study in 
fiction ; ‘ The Happy Vanners,’ an account 
of a caravan holiday by Keble Howard ; 
and ‘A Daughter of the Democracy,’ by 
Mrs. Ethel M. Forbes. 


Messrs. Nispet & Co.’s announce- 
ments include ‘ The King’s Serjeants and 
Officers of State, with their Coronation 
Services,’ from the expert pen of Dr. J. H. 
Round; ‘ The ye under Twenty- 
Seven Sovereigns,’ which deals with the 
reforms and concessions asked for of late ; 
and ‘ The Position of Woman, Actual and 
Ideal,’ a series of studies by Miss Sheaven, 
Prof. J. A. Thomson, Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
others. 


Mr. J. E. C. Boptey is going to 
write a new Preface to his ‘ Coronation 
Book,’ written by his late Majesty’s 


command, which Messrs. Methuen are 
about to reissue at a popular price. 


Messrs. MacLeEnosE will publish shortly 
in their ‘Seventeenth-Century Travel 
Series’ a new edition of ‘An Historical 
Relation of the Island of Ceylon,’ by 
Robert Knox, a Captive there for Twenty 
Years. This edition will contain an auto- 
biography of Knox’s later life from the 
MS. which has long lain untouched in the 
Bodleian Library, and was recently dis- 
covered by Mr. James Ryan of Ceylon. 


From the February number onwards, 
Mr. Eneas McKay of Stirling will publish 
the bilingual quarterly, Guth na Bliadhna. 
The number will include articles in Gaelic 
on the economic value to Scotland of 
grouse moors and deer forests, and the 
songs of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 
Dr. Douglas Hyde contributes a short 
paper in Irish Gaelic, and the Rev. Father 
Kane writes in English on the ancient 
faith of the Welsh people. 


In Messrs. Hodgson’s catalogue for 
next week is included a selection of books, 
the former ownership of which, though 
not actually mentioned, is readily dis- 
cernible from some of the entries. 
A copy of the three series of Barham’s 
‘Ingoldsby Legends’ bears the auto- 
graph of “ Thomas Hughes ” on the half- 
title of the first volume, which is one of 
only twelve copies so printed, with an 
inscription in Barham’s hand presenting 
the volumes to ‘‘ Mrs. Hughes ”—‘‘ Tom 
Brown’s” mother. The collection com- 
prises many presentation copies to Hughes 
from his contemporaries as well as his 
own copy of Stanley’s ‘ Life of Arnold,’ 
on the half-title of which he has written 
an injunction from the Greek Testament 
to “ go and do likewise.” 


THE MANCHESTER ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
held its first public meeting on the 18th 
inst. at the Manchester University. The 
inaugural lecture, given by Dr. C. H. 
Johns, on ‘The Culture of the East in 
its Influence on the West,’ was preceded 
by a statement by the President of the 
Society, Prof. Hope W. Hogg, in which 
he explained its origin and aims. The 
Society would not content itself with 
meetings and discussions, but would 
publish in the form of papers, reports, &c., 
original work bearing upon Oriental 
studies. The Society is intended to be 
of more than local interest, and already 
includes members in other towns. 


In recognition of his ‘Historia de 
Rebus Gestis Scotorum’ Mr. Andrew 
Lang has been made a Foreign Member 
of the Royal Swedish Academy, an 
honour he shares with five or six other 
Englishmen. 


Recent Government Publications of 
some interest to our readers are: Welsh 
Church Commission, Vol. III., Book IL, 
Minutes of Evidence (post free 5s. 3d.) 
and Vol. V., Appendices (post free 2s. 4d.) ; 
An Account of the Reconstruction of the 
University of London (post free 5s. 6d.) ; 
and Statistical Abstract of the British 





Colonies, 1895 to 1909 (post free 2s. 2d.). 
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SCIENCE 


—_e— 


SIR FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. 


Sirk Francis Gatton, who died on the 
17th inst. at the great age of 88, was the 
son of Samuel T. Galton, a banker at Bir- 
mingham, by a daughter of Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin. He was educated at King Ed- 
ward’s School, Birmingham, and, as he at 
first intended to follow the medical profes- 
sion, proceeded thence to the Medical School 
at King’s College, London. Later, he 
matriculated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
but before entering into residence took a 
tour on the Continent which probably gave 
him the taste for travel which afterwards 
distinguished him. He took a pass degree in 
1843, and the following year set out for the 
Sudan, which was then almost unexplored 
land for Europeans. Here he remained 
for nearly two years ; and in 1850, having in 
the meantime returned to civilization, he 
explored what is now German East Africa, 
visiting in turn Damaraland, Ovampo, and 
Namaqualand. These travels were described 
by him in his ‘ Narrative of Explorers in 
Tropical Africa,’ published in 1853, and 
gained for him the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society and a seat on its Council. 
Of more general interest, perhaps, was his 
‘Art of Travel’ (1855), in which he set down 
the several shifts and expedients which 
every traveller in semi-civilized or savage 
countries has to learn, but which had not 
previously been reduced to writing. It 
has not only proved a blessing to later gene- 
rations, but has also inspired many works 
of the same kind, Lord Wolseley’s ‘ Soldier’s 
Pocket-Book ’ in especial owing much to it. 

In 1860 Mr. Galton accompanied Sir 
George Airy, the Astronomer Royal, to 
Spain to observe a solar eclipse, and this 
seems to have turned his attention from 
travel to meteorology. He soon devised a 
graphical method of recording weather 
changes, which he described in The Philo- 
sophical Magazine, and was instrumental 
in arranging the daily weather charts which 
The Times published from 1863 onwards. 
The system is fully set forth in his book 
*Meteorographica’ (1863), and it is worth 
recording that he was the inventor of the 
word “ anti-cyclone,’ so frequently to be 
found in the daily press. His meteorological 
efforts received recognition in his appoint- 
ment to the Meteorological Committee in 
1868; and as Chairman of the Committee 
of Kew Observatory he introduced in 1875 
the process of verifying thermometers and 
of “certifying”? watches with which the 
public is now familiar. 

In 1869 he began those anthropological 
studies with which his name was henceforth 
associated. Having occasion to inquire 
into the inheritance of physical character- 
istics for the purpose of his book on ‘ Here- 
ditary Genius,’ published in this year, he 
made several experiments with animals 
which led to no great result. He found later 
& more fruitful field for his activity in the 
collection of records of families, and was 
the first to issue forms for inquiries into the 
subject, which the French describe as 
“ questionnaires.” Always inclined to me- 
chanical and graphic modes of tabulating 
his results, Galton introduced the publication 
of “ composite photographs,” in which the 
portraits of many individuals were printed 
one over the other, so as to give the common 
or average type. Then, noticing that the 
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patterns of the ridges of the skin of the 
fingers differed in each individual, he 
devised his well-known system of “ finger- 
prints,’ which did not, as he had hoped, give 
evidence of the persistence of racial or 
inherited characteristics, but was adopted 
by the State as a means of identifying 
criminals. In 1901 this led him into the 
sociological study to which he gave the 
name of “‘ Eugenics,”’ or the art of improving 
the race by careful selection. His con- 
tributions to this study have been too fre- 
quently before the public since that date to 
require further description. He was himself 
proud of his hereditary aptitude for science. 


Francis Galton was from the beginning a 
diligent inquirer into Nature, and had the 
happiness to possess an independent fortune 
which provided him with the means to 
gratify his tastes. Although his natural 
bent was, perhaps, more mechanical than 
literary, he had a charming and easy style 
which enabled him to lay his ideas before 
the public in a manner that made them 
readily accessible. Nowhere is this better 
seen than in his ‘Memories of my Life,’ an 
autobiography published only three years 
ago, which is most pleasant and instructive 
reading. Ever ready to expend both 
labour and money in the furtherance of 
research, he occupied a position in the eye 
of the general public which was in some 
respects unique, and his death leaves a gap 
which will not be easily filled. 

Besides the works above mentioned, his 
best-known books are ‘ Vacation Tours’ 
(1860), ‘English Men of Science’ (1874), 
‘Finger Prints’ (1893), and ‘ Noteworthy 
Families ’ (1906). _Hereceived many honours 
including the D.C.L. of Oxford and the D.Sc. 
of Cambridge; was at various times 
Honorary Secretary of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, General Secretary of the British 
Association, and President of the Anthro- 
pological Institute; and was knighted in 
1909. 








SOCIETIES. 


British ACADEMY.—Jan. 18.—Lord Reay 
in the chair.—The Fellows of the British Academy 
having assembled for the first time since the death 
of the late President, Mr. S. H. Butcher, it was 
resolved to put on record the Academy’s deep 
sense of gratitude for the services he rendered, 
and to offer the Academy’s condolences to his 
relatives and to the University he represented 
in Parliament. 

Lord Reay paid a warm tribute to the late 
President’s eminent services to the Academy ; to 
his exalted view of the Academy’s purposes, 
functions, possibilities, and all that pertained 
to its dignity ; to his deep-seated conviction that 
the right organization of learning was essential 
to the intellectual well-being of the nation. ‘ All 
too soon,” said the Chairman, ‘“‘ he has joined the 
noble group whose loss the Academy has deep 
cause to deplore—Acton, Sidgwick, Jebb, Lecky, 
Leslie Stephen, Pelham, Caird, Monro, Maitland— 
to name a few only ‘‘ of those who first manned 
the vessel.”” Mr. Butcher’s influence was due to 
that charm of being which was truly humane and 
which endeared him to all who came in contact 
with him. His varied gifts marked him out as pre- 
eminently fit to be President of the Academy 
and to discharge the responsible duties of the 
office. 

Dr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, Fellow of the 
Academy, read a paper on ‘ Some Cardinal Points 
in knowledge.” Among the most prominent of 
these points were the following—that conscious- 
ness is the only evidence we have for anything 
whatever; that every empirically present 
moment of consciousness moves in two opposite 
directions of time at once, backwards into the 
past, and forwards into the future; that this 
circumstance compels us to distinguish between 
consciousness as a knowing (in which it is our 
evidence for everything) and the same conscious- 
ness as an existent (in which it is the dependent 
concomitant of some real condition or conditions, 
which are not consciousness); that the content 





of consciousness as a knowing is always found 
to be analyzable ultimately into distinguishable 
but inseparable elements, its so-called formal and 
material elements, time or time and space to- 
gether being the formal, and some mode of feeling 
the material, while, taken as an ewistent, it appears 
as a self-objectifying process, having two aspects, 
the objective and the subjective; that physical 
Matter is made known to us by the process of 
the simultaneous exercise of the sensations of 
sight and touch, including pressure, which gives us 
our first conception of Reality in the full sense, 
namely, as a real condition of genesis; that 
physical Matter, as known by sensations of touch 
with pressure, is a replica of the sensations by 
which it is known, which cannot be said of any 
other sensation or feeling ; that physical Matter 
is at once the object and the real condition of 
genesis of new sensations, new not in respect of 
kind, but of occurrence, and the experience of 
physical Matter is thus the point at which the 
physical world as known and our consciousness 
knowing it coincide, thus proving the latter to be 
true evidence of the former; that the nature 
of the specific qualities of sensation, what, for 
instance, sensations of touch, pressure, light, 
colour, sound, heat, cold, pleasure, pain, and so 
on, are—this is incapable of being thought of as 
caused or conditioned by anything whatever; in 
their simplest shape they are ultimates in ex- 
perience ; they are a revelation in the strictest 
sense: that, since time or time and space together 
which are their inseparable formal element, are 
infinite, that is, limitless in increase or decrease, 
we are compelled to admit the possibility of 
innumerable other modes of sensation than our 
own, and even of other kinds of formal elements 
than time and space, though we can form no 
positive idea whatever of what such possible modes 
may be; that the specific qualities of emotion and 
desire of all kinds are ultimates of experience, 
in precisely the same sense and for the same 
reason as those of sensation; that religion 
springs from an emotional root, namely, the 
craving for the sympathy of some Being who, 
besides being morally our superior, should also 
have a perfect knowledge of what we are and 
have been, such as can belong to no finite being 
who is separate from ourselves ; and that, when 
thought is said to arrest the attention, the stream 
of consciousness, the content arrested, belongs to 
consciousness as a knowing, the thought which 
arrests it to consciousness as an existent. 





RoyaL.—Jan. 19.—Sir Archibald Geikie, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following papers were 
read: ‘The Action of B. lactis aerogenes on 
Glucose and Mannitol,’ Part II., by Mr. G. S. 
Walpole, — ‘ The Pharmacological Action of 
Gonitoma kamassi (South African Boxwood),’ by 
Dr. W. E. Dixon,—‘ Autoagglutination of Red 
Blood Cells in Trypanosomiasis, by Dr. W. 
Yorke,— The Transformation of Proteids into 
Fats during the Ripening of Cheese: Preliminary 
Communication,’ by Mr. M. Nierenstein,— The 
Action of X-Rays on the Developing chick,’ by 
Mr. J. F. Gaskell,—and ‘ Experiments to ascertain 
if Antelope may act as a Reservoir of the Virus 
of Sleeping Sickness (7'rypanosoma gambiense),’ 
and ‘Experiments to ascertain if the Domestic 
Fowl of Uganda may act as a Reservoir of 
the Virus of Sleeping Sickness (7'rypanosoma 
gambiense),’ by Col. Sir David Bruce and Capts. 
A. E. Hamerton and H. R. Bateman. 





GEOLOGICAL.—Jan. 11.—Prof. W. W. Watts, 
President, in the chair.—The following communi- 
cations were read: ‘ The Zonal Classification of 
the Salopian Rocks of Cautley and Ravenstone- 
dale,’ by Miss G. R. Watney and Miss E. G. Welch, 
—and ‘ On a Collection of Insect-Remains from 
the South Wales Coalfield,’ by Mr. Herbert Bolton, 
Curator of the Bristol Natural History Museum. 





SoclIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 19.—Dr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. E. 
Kitson Clark read a paper on ‘A Prehistoric 
Route in Yorkshire.’—The object of the paper 
was to analyze the detail of a prehistoric main 
route, taking as an instance the line from the 
Wolds of East Yorkshire to the moors of the West 
Riding (both districts being rich in prehistoric 
remains), with the marshes of the plain of York 
and the complicated foot hills of the Leeds district 
intervening. Evidence for the early use of this 
route was adduced from prehistoric relics found 
at York, Adel, and Ilkley. Of its use by the 
Romans, as suggested by the names Garrowby 
Street and Tadcaster, evidence can be obtained 
from the discovery of Rosin antipyibie 
Adel, and Ilkley. Ij/maust-hhve“beed 
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York to Stamford Bridge; and its continuous 
existence down to modern times is also to be 
noted. The characteristic features of such a 
route were suggested from consideration of pre- 
historic civilization, of the alignments and clusters 
of barrows in Jutland, Denmark, and their relation 
to the configuration of the country. Specially 
drawn maps, showing the detail of the selected 
route, were exhibited. 

Mr. W. R. Lethaby drew attention to a group 
of Early Christian monuments in the British 
Museum, among others to a sarcophagus with 
representations of Cupid and Psyche and to a 
mosaic from Carthage, both of which Mr. Lethaby 
considered to be Early Christian, although 
hitherto they have not been recognized as such. 





Roya Numismatic.—Jan. 19.—Sir Henry 
Howorth, President, in the chair.—Mr. Frank E. 
Burton was elected a Fellow. 

Mr. G. F. Hill read a paper on *‘ Classical In- 
fluence on the Italian Medal.’ The medallic art 
has been described as in a sense the art par 
excellence of the Italian Renaissance ; the medal 
appealed most strongly to Italians of the time 
by the scope which it gave to the expression of 
individuality and virtu. Ancient coins, especially 
of the Roman Empire, being found in the soil more 
frequently than any other kind of antiquity, were 
the chief means, apart from literature, by which 
the memory of great men of antiquity was revived 
and were passionately admired by humanists 
from Petrarch onwards. Imaginary portrait- 
medals were made where real ones were not 
obtainable. The precursors of the true Re- 
naissance medals were closely modelled on Roman 
coins or medallions. Pisanello’s first medal, of 
John VIII. Palwologus, continués the series of 
Roman medallions of John’s predecessors in the 
Roman Empire. But the influence of classical 
models on Pisanello is merely suggestive; he 
shows no trace of imitation. The great medallists 
of the Florentine School imitate ancient models 
on the reverses of their medals, which are mostly 
shop-work in which they were not interested, 
while the portrait-obverses are original in con- 
ception and execution. The medallists of the 
Roman School in the fifteenth century (such as 
Cristoforo Geremia) and of Venice (such as 
Guidizani and Boldu) were strongly but naively 
influenced by classical models. In the sixteenth 
century a more sophisticated imitative art arose, 
of which Alessandro Cesati is the best instance; 
a group of medals with portraits of Augustus, 
Priam, Dido, and Artemisia may be attributed 
to him. Cavino of Padua represents a different 
school, that of the artists who imitate with intent 
to deceive. The general inference to be drawn 
from the study of the subject is that the following 
of classical models was, except in the case of the 
greater artists, detrimental to the sincerity and 
directness of the art. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Jan. 18.—Annual Meeting. 
—The officers and Council for the forthcoming 
session, 1911-12, were elected. Owing, however, 
to the death of Mr. J. W. Tutt, the President- 
nominate, no successor to the outgoing President, 
Dr. F. A. Dixey was chosen, and a special general 
meeting will be held later for that purpose. The 
following Fellows were elected to act as officers and 
members of the Council: Treasurer, Mr. A. H. 
Jones; Secretaries, Com. J. J. Walker and (in 
place of Mr. H. Rowland-Brown, who resigns after 
eleven years’ service) the Rev. G. Wheeler; 
Librarian, Mr. G. C. Champion; other Members 
of the Council, Mr. R. Adkin, Mr. G. T. Bethune 
Baker, Prof. T. Hudson Beare, Mr. M. Burr, Dr. 
F. A. Dixey, Mr. H. St. J. Donisthorpe, Mr. J. H. 
Durrant, Prof. Selwyn Image, Dr. K. Jordan, Mr. 
A. Sich, Mr. J. R. le B. Tomlin, and Mr. H. J. 

rner. 

The President, after referring in his address to 
the losses by death sustained during the preceding 
year, went on to speak of various events of 
special interest to entomologists, among these 
being the appointment of Prof. Meldola as Herbert 
Spencer Lecturer and Mr. Selwyn Image as Slade 
Professor of Fine Art at Oxford; the award of 
the Imperial Service Order to Mr. C. O. Water- 
house, late of the British Museum (Natural 
History), and of the Royal Society’s Darwin 
Medal to Mr. Roland Trimen; and the meeting 
of the first International Congress of Entomology 
at Brussels. He then proceeded to deal with 
certain problems of general biology on which 
—ee light had been thrown by entomological 
study, notably the demonstration that permanent 
races, differing from the parent stock, could be 
produced by artificial interference with the germ- 
plasm. This had been surmised from early 


Lo a of Weismann, followed by Standfuss 
and Fischer, and had now been placed beyond 





doubt by the careful work of Tower in America, 
who had also shown that the new form might 
stand in Mendelian relation with the stock from 
which it sprang. Other topics touched upon in 
the address were the psychophysical character 
of the material presented to the operation of 
natural selection—a point particularly emphasized 
by Prof. Mark Baldwin, and, in connexion with 
this, the special interest attaching to the com- 
munities of the social Hymenoptera, where the 
group rather than the individual appeared as the 
unit of selection. 





METEOROLOGICAL.—Jan. 18.—Annual Meeting. 
—Mr. H. Mellish, President, in the chair. 

The Council in their Report expressed their 
great pleasure that His Majesty the King had 
consented to continue the patronage which he had 
accorded to the Society when Prince of Wales. 
The experiment was tried for the first time of hold- 
ing a meeting out of London, and on February 
23rd last the Society met at Manchester, where 
much interest has recently been taken in the 
investigation of the upper air. The meeting 
was well attended, and led to a good discussion 
on the papers read, some of which were com- 
municated by local Fellows. The Council state 
that the increased number of applications for 
lectures on meteorological subjects shows that 
greater interest is now being taken by the general 
public in meteorological matters. The researches 
into the conditions of the upper atmosphere have 
beer continued under the auspices of the joint 
Committee appointed by the Society and the 
British Association. There had been an increase 
of 21 in the number of Fellows on the roll.—-The 
President devoted his address to a consideration 
of ‘ The Present Position of British Climatology.’ 

Dr. H. N. Dickson was elected President for the 
ensuing year. 





Hvuavenot.—Jan. 11.—Sir William Portal, 
President, in the chair.—A paper was read by 
Prof. Foster Watson on ‘ Huguenot Immigrants 
and English Education.’ The beginning of 
foreign influence on English educational methods 
was traced to foreigners such as John Belmayn 
and Battista Castiglione, who were tutors to 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth. These men _ intro- 
duced into this country methods which were 
already in vogue on the Continent, and might be 
instanced by such works as the ‘First Fruits’ of 
Florio, which consisted of dialogues on an infinite 
variety of topics printed in the Italian and English 
languages, the object being to teach the foreign 
language by means of inducing interest in the 
subjects discussed. Among the Huguenot re- 
fugees who adopted this practice were Duplanche, 
Veron, and Hollyband, and the effect of their 
teaching was to make Englishmen far more con- 
versant with the French language than they had 
hitherto been. The chief result of Huguenot 
influence on our education was the bringing about 
of the teaching of modern languages and modern 
subjects such as history and geography. ‘Ihe 
Huguenots helped on also the development of 
private schools, their own mathematical schools 
being regarded originally as supplementary to the 
native Grammar schools, and attended by the 
boys of the latter after their own school hours. 
A brief discussion followed the reading of the 
paper. 

Mr. C. Poyntz Stewart exhibited a copy of 
Pistolesi’s reproduction of one of the frescoes by 
Vasari in the Vatican commemorating the attack 
on Coligny a few days before the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. 7: weed of Arts, 4.—‘The Sculptor,’ Prof. W. R 
— Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘On Staff Pension Funds,’ Mr. 
— London Institution, 5—"The Art of Aviation,’ Mr. R. W. A. 


Brewer, aL a 

— Institute of British Architects, 7.—P t’s Address to 
Students. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Etching: Lecture II. Modern Etching’ 

Mr. FP. Wedmore. (Cantor Lecture.) 

— Geographical, 8.30.—‘Recent Explorations in Dutch New 
Guinea,’ Dr. H. A. Lorentz. 

Tues. Beet Sacteatien, 3.—'Heredity,’ Lecture III., Prof. F. W. 
ott. ° 

— Society of Arts, 4.30.—' The Tin Resources of the Empire,’ Mr. 
F. Douglas Usborne. (Colonial Section.) 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.— Discussion on ‘ Sand- 
Movements at Newcastle Entrance, N.8.W.,’ ‘Fremantle 
Harbour-Works, Western Australia,’ and ‘The Bar Harbours. 
of New South Wales.’ a 

Wep. Archwological Institute, 4.30.— Ancient Bridges and their 
Impending Destruction,’ Mr. J. W. Willis Bund. 

— Entomological, 8. 

- Soniety of Arts, 8—‘Examinations, and their Bearing on 
National Ffficiency,’ Mr. P. J. Hartog. : 

Tuvrs. i Institution, 3.—‘Recent Progress in Astrcnomy, 
ure IIT. F 


tr, F. W. Dyson. 
— Ro p Seateny of Arts, 4—‘Education and Art,’ Prof. W. R. 
n. 
- is don Institution, 6.—‘ Life and Work of Lord Kelvin,’ Prof. 


. Thompson. 
— Linnean, 8. — ‘Supplementary List of Chinese Flowering 
Plants,’ Mr, 8. T dunn; and other Papers. 














Tuvrs. Chemicai, 8.30.—‘The Constancy of Water of Crystallization 
in Hydrated Salts,’ Part I., Messrs. H. B. Baker and G. H. J, 
Adlam; ‘Different Methods of applying the Grignard 
Reagent,’ Messrs. H. Davies and F. 8. Kipping ; and other 
P: — 


‘apers. 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 

Fri. bay vs 4 Association, 7.30.— Mr. W. Hill's Presidential 
Address, ‘ Flint and Chert.’ 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Rivers and Estuaries,’ 

Vernon Harcourt. Lecture I., Mr. W. H. Hunter. (Students’ 


Meeting.) 
— Royal Institution, 9.—'Grouse Disease,’ Mr. A. KE. Shipley. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Problems in the Career of the Great 
apoleon,’ Lecture III., Mr. A. Hassall. 








Science Gossip. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN wil) publish shortly 
a scientific work on ‘The Feeble-Minded’ by 
Dr. E. B. Sherlock, with an introductory 
note by Dr. H. B. Donkin, H.M. Com- 
missioner of Prisons. 


AmoneG Parliamentary Papers published 
this week we note: Fishery Board for Scot- 
land, Scientific Investigations, 1909, No. 1 
(post free 2s. 4d.). 


THE proposed removal of the Solar 
Physics Observatory at South Kensington 
(which has been under the able direction of 
Sir J. Norman Lockyer since its foundation 
in 1870) to a more suitable site near Cater- 
ham has the cordial support of astronomers 
both British and foreign, who appreciate 
the large amount of good work done and feel 
how much better would be the conditions 
for its continuance in its altered position. 
But there was some difficulty about securing 
the site at Forsterdown, which is a very 
suitable one on high level ground purchased 
some years ago by the War Office, and being 
no longer required by them, was advertised 
for sale on the 13th ult. A memorial, there- 
fore, was sent to the Prime Minister by Sir 
David Gill, President of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Scciety, signed by a large number 
of eminent astronomers and others, praying 
that the sale should be delayed until a 
decision had been reached with full know- 
ledge of the questions involved. This was 
granted, and we trust no further hitch will 
occur in obtaining the land and hope that 
the Solar Physics Observatory will long 
continue its important labours there. 


Mr. Horner’s meteorological record shows 
that, though the rainfall in the neighbour- 
hood of London last December was heavy, 
it was much greater in the Western districts 
At Stow-on-the-Wold it amounted to 5:12 
inches, and at Maugersbury in the vicinity: 
was nearly as hea At Tunbridge Wells 
it was 3°93 inches; at Clapham Park only 
2°68 inches. 


THE moon will be full on the 13th prox. at 
10h. 38m. (Greenwich time) in the morning, 
and new at 3lm. past midnight on the 
28th. She will be in perigee on the after- 
noon of the 9th, and in apogee on that of 
the 2lst. On the morning of the 21st the 
bright star 5 Scorpii will be occulted by the 
moon: disappearance at 2h. 4m., reappear- 
ance at 2h. 20m. 


THE planet Mercury will be at greatest 
western elongation from the sun on the 
2nd prox., and will be visible in the morning 
until about the 20th, moving from the con- 
stellation Sagittarius through Capricornus 
into Aquarius. Venus sets later each even- 
ing; she is now nearly due south of a 
Aquarii, and will enter Pisces on the 13th 
prox. Mars rises a little earlier each 
morning; he is moving in almost a due 
easterly direction through the constellation 
Sagittarius, and will be near the moon on 
the 24th (conjunction before rising). Jupiter, 
near a Libre, will rise at midnight; about 
the middle of next month, and afterwards 
earlier. Saturn is in the southern part of 
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Aries, and sets now about midnight ; he will 
be on the meridian at 5 o’clock in the 
evening on the 5th prox. 


Pror. Max Wotr has found the Nova 
(var. 137, 1910, Lacertz) on two photographic 
plates taken at the Kénigstuhl Observatory, 
Heidelberg, on the 9th of January, 1894, 
and the 15th of July, 1904, respectively. 
The star was on both occasions between the 
twelfth and thirteenth magnitudes, so that 
the sudden accession of brightness between 
the 19th and 23rd of November last would 
seem to have been the result of some 
catastrophe. 


WE have received Nos. 9 and 10 of vol. ii. 
of the Publications of the Allegheny Obser- 
vatory of the University of Pittsburgh. The 
first contains a paper on the eclipsing 
variable 68 or wu Herculis by Messrs. F. 
Schlesinger and Robert H. Baker, which 
was read at the Cambridge meeting of the 
Astronomical and Astrophysical Society of 
America last August. The star in question 
was first found to be variable by Schmidt at 
Athens in 1848, and he was puzzled by its 
extraordinary fluctuations. It was dis- 
covered to be a spectroscopic binary by 
Frost and Adams at the Yerkes Observatory 
in 1903. Both components appear by the 
Allegheny observations to be of the strong 
helium type; and if the approximate 
parallax could be determined (which is cer- 
tainly very small), it would be possible to 
say whether these helium stars havea greater 
surface luminosity than our sun. 


THE second contains a paper by Mr. 
Frank C. Jordan on the spectrum and orbit 
of o Persei. The period is determined to 
be 4°42 days; and there is a separate 
discussion of the H and K lines of calcium 
found in the spectrum, but the author does 
not consider that his views should be re- 
garded as definite, further observation and 
discussion being required. 


THE tenth (which will be the last) number 
of vol. xxix. of the Memorie della Societa 
degli Spettroscopisti Italiani contains only the 
index and a continuation of the spectroscopic 
images of the sun’s limb as observed at the 
Capitol Observatory, Rome, and at Moscow 
from the 29th of October, 1877, to the 6th 
of March, 1879. 


Two useful annuals have appeared for 
1911: the Annuaire Astronomique of the 
Royal Belgian Observatory, and __ the 
Anuario del Observatorio de Madrid. Both 
have the usual astronomical information ; 
and in addition the former has articles on the 
dimensions of the earth and on the tides 
(the times of high water are given for Ostend), 
and the latter has several tables and articles, 
including one on the solar spots and pro- 
tuberances observed in 1909. 








FINE ARTS 


—>— 


A Roman Frontier Post and its People: 
the Fort of Newstead in the Parish of 
Melrose. By James Curle. (Glasgow, 
MacLehose & Sons.) 


Durine the last fifteen years Scottish 
antiquaries have uncovered, in whole or in 
part, a goodly number of Roman sites, with 
ever increasingly interesting results. If 
some of their earlier efforts were less com- 





plete than one could have wished, they 
were nevertheless useful and instructive, 
and the excavation of Bar. Hill (1902-5) 
was admirably carried out and admirably 
described. Now we have before us the 
report of the latest work, the examination 
of the Roman fort at Newstead near 
Melrose, which Mr. James Curle has 
achieved after five years’ steady digging 
(1905-10). We shall make no odious 
comparisons if we say at once that both 
the magnitude of the work and the magnifi- 
cence of the report are unequalled. 


Newstead is a hamlet on the south bank 
of the Tweed, under the shadow of the 
three tall Eildon Hills, the Trimontium 
towards which the Roman _ engineers, 
advancing from Cheviot, directed their 
highway. There, on high ground near 
the river-crossing, they built a fort. No 
ruins, nor even dim vestiges of mound or 
ditch, now mark the spot. Medieval 
builders carried away its masonry, and 
the ploughman has levelled the soil 
above it. Only the record of chance 
finds suggested to Mr. Curle in 1905 the 
excavations which he then began in 
alliance with the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries. But appearances were de- 
ceitful. The fort buried below the ground 
proved to be large and important. Its 
mere size—some 15 acres—set it outside 
the class of ordinary Roman forts; its 
ditches and ramparts, still traceable 
beneath the surface, revealed a succession 
of occupations which could in some 
measure be dated ; and its pits and wells 
were found to hide wonderful things. Mr. 
Curle had a harvest such as no other 
Scottish antiquary has ever seen. 


The reaper was not unworthy of the 
harvest. Through five years he carried 
on his search with patience, persistence, 
skill, and precision. Even casual digging 
may at times yield good fruit: at New- 
stead the truth was apparent that system- 
atic and scientific care repays unfailingly a 
hundred- and a thousandfold. As Mr. Curle 
cleared out the soil that filled the buried 
ditches, as he dug down ten or twenty or 
even thirty-five feet into filled-up wells and 
rubbish pits, fortem Fortuna iwvabat. The 
quartet of helmets would alone make the 
success of most excavations: in par- 
ticular, the iron helmet with visor-mask 
is perhaps the most admirable piece of 
ironwork which has come down to us 
from the Roman age. 

Mr. Curle now crowns his successful guin- 
quennium by a no less complete lustratio. 
Punctually as his spadework ended, he 
produces his report. It is a large and 
splendid volume, in which one knows 
not whether to admire most the numerous 
and costly illustrations, or the evident 
care which has been bestowed on perfecting 
the description of the discoveries, or the 
width of interest which these discoveries 
and descriptions cover. But perhaps two 
points will explain best the value of this 
work to learning. 

First, in respect of history—that is, 
the history of the Romans in Scotland. 
We knew before that Agricola invaded 
Scotland, and was presently recalled 





and most of his conquests abandoned ; 
we knew also that sixty years later 
Antoninus Pius annexed the country 
up to the Forth, and that this conquest 
too was lost about a.D. 185. We now 
know that after Agricola’s departure the 
Romans still held the land as far as the 
Tweed ; that a rising drove them out of it 
about 4.D. 115-120; and that, when order 
had been restored, Hadrian built his Wall 
from Tyne to Solway, full forty miles 
south of Newstead. In Britain, as in 
Dacia and the East, Hadrian withdrew 
the frontiers of the Empire, and till the 
advance of Pius, Newstead lay outside 
the Roman world. The history of this 
northern frontier is, of course, even now 
not wholly clear. But it is much less 
obscure than in 1905. 


Again, in respect of the smaller objects 
of Roman life. We are going in the near 
future to depend for much of our Roman 
history on the dating of these small 
objects—armour, pottery, fibule, and the 
like. Here Mr. Curle gives valuable aid. 
The vicissitudes of Trimontium are datable, 
and they help us to date many of the 
individual finds; such clues Mr. Curle 
works out with many interesting sugges- 
tions and much wealth of illustration. 
Obviously, the subject attracts him, and 
his remarks on it are, in our judgment, the 
best part of his volume. A student of 
Samian (or Terra Sigillata), for instance, 
will find in his pages and plates far better 
guidance than he will get in any other 
English book—far better, certainly, than 
in the Catalogue issued by the British 
Museum. We hope that Mr. Curle will 
continue his admirable beginning of work 
in this untilled, but certainly fertile field. 


We have said enough to show the 
importance of this book. We will add 
only one reflection. There are two Uni- 
versities, Glasgow and Edinburgh, which 
lie adjacent to the Antonine Vallum 
and to Newstead Fort. Except a couple 
of zoologists, no member of either in- 
stitution seems to have taken any interest 
in an excavation which has done so much 
for history, and for the history of Scotland. 








THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT SOCIETY. 


Ir may be well for any one criticizing the 
present show at the Grafton Galleries to 
renounce at the outset any attempt to keep 
KXing Charles’s head out of the discussion : 
comparisons are inevitable between this 
exhibition and its predecessor. We may 
not be ready to rank the display of Post- 
Impressionists as an assembly of master- 
pieces; we may regard the exaggerated 
importance attached to it by the public as 
symptomatic of a state of mind similar to 
that of the amiable gentleman in Dickens’s 
story ; yet the fact remains that the people 
who paid their shillings to laugh did not 
return with their standards quite unchanged. 
For years they have listened with polite 
but profound scepticism while criticism 
patiently demonstrated the irrelevance, for 
purposes of painting, of most of the qualities 
they asked for in a picture; yet a collec- 
tion of works which dispensed with those 
qualities, while few of them were of such 
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power as we should have thought con- 
vincing, though it has reaped apparent 
derision, has, we believe, in fact prevailed. 
So striking is the superiority of concrete 
experiment over theory. 

The public that laughed at the vagaries of 
the Post-Impressionists will look at Mr. 
Sargent’s Lady Agnew (51) with a surprised 
sense that it is a thought less —— 
than they had supposed—a little more 
photographic. It will seem strange that 
at one time Mr. Sargent was regarded as a 
dangerously summary painter, though it is 
true that was before his admission to the 
Royal Academy, and before he had settled 
down to perfect the current recipe for 
portraiture, which still in the present 
exhibition claims several adherents. Mr. 
Harrington Mann, whose portrait group 
The Sisters (69) is his best contribution ; 
Mr. von Glehn (16-18); Mr. Harris Brown 
(137-140), and, in increasing degree, Mr. 
Maurice Greiffenhagen (133-136), belong to 
the period of Sargent influence now, for good 
or ill, coming to an end. The number of such 
painters, if we may venture a prophecy, will 
not receive many additions; the younger 
generation will feel, even in the original 
master, notwithstanding all the suave 
mastery by which he remains superior to his 
imitators, a pictorial diffuseness, a failure to 
come to grips with the essential pattern of 
his subject, which make his work in the 
present exhibition less eloquent than the 
vulgar directness of Herr Leo Samberger’s 
Erzbischof von Bamberg (56). Herr Sam- 
berger approaches his sitters with a dis- 
respectful familiarity, and fits them with a 
sort of pictorial nickname which sticks. 
Mr. Joseph Oppenheimer’s portrait of Mlle. 
L—, A Smile (132), has a similar serviceable 
directness which makes for simplification 
of pattern, and thus for expressiveness. 


A good picture even of not very decorative 
order, pnd as an Orchardson, has an under- 
lying pattern on which the realistic details are 
displayed. Of the ideal masterpiece we 
might say that it has no extraneous details, 
but is itself a pattern — a fresh root-idea 

from nature. This surely is the 
proper use of the word, and the present 
writer must be allowed to quarrel with a 
confrére who, in reviewing Prof. Holmes’s 
book on January 7th, seems to imply that to 
aim at the making of beautiful patterns is not 
to aim at expression. Pattern is a language, 
and is recognized as beautiful because it is 
expressive—perhaps of simple ideas only— 
ideas of unity in variety—of force or suavity 
—of functional structure or of growth. It 
would be difficult to think of a root-pattern 
which was not expressive, though often of a 
familiar hackneyed idea. To reduce some- 
thing local and particular, like a portrait, 
to its ultimate symbol is no easy task ; but 
if portrait painters even aimed at it, we 
should not find in their exhibitions such 
repetition as we see here, where the per- 
sonality of each sitter is elaborated to a 
proper pictorial complexity by means always 
of the same stock of artifices. 


It is for their reduction in the number of 
these artifices of elaboration that we have 
frequently praised the work of certain of the 
younger school of painters, who, realizing 
that the essential business of portraiture was 
rather a matter of plastic structure than of 
settling the exact place of flesh in an infinite 
range of varying textures and colour re- 
flections, have limited themselves in this 
department of art to a well-planned series 
of monochromes. Mr. Nicholson (70, 72), 
Mr. Glyn Philpot (7), and Mr. Gerald F. 
Kelly (39), show good examples of this sane 
and reasonable procedure ; while Mr. Roussel 
(130) is welcome back in a genre in which he 





was something of a pioneer years ago. With 
these perhaps should be classed Mr.William 
Orpen, but that in neither of his exhibits 
can he be said to attain anything like plastic 
unity. His Portrait of a Lady (53) is so 
chopped up with jerky brush-strokes that 
continuity of form is lost. It should have 
been stately, but looks like a waxwork 
figure on which a well-designed costume 
has been draped with care and taste. The 
little subtleties of form which betray the 
living wearer, and make of the dress an 
organism, are lacking, and the effect is 
utterly dead and prosaic. In M. A. de la 
Gandara (150) a similar self-restraint in 
colour is utilized to centre attention upon an 
academic use of line adroit enough, if 
somewhat artificial: it is the tradition of 
Ingres popularized by alloy with the flashy 
worldliness of Boldini—an uncanny medley 
of influences. 

Successful or not, all these portrait painters 
are on a safer path than men like Mr. Wilson 
Steer (12) or Mr. Russell (41), who complicate 
their problem by the elaborate study of 
colour reflections which, if reduced to their 
most expressive simplicity of pattern, would 
probably result in elimination of the charac- 
ter of the sitter. To produce a design which 
would at once summarize that character, and 
balance the elaborate equation of multitu- 
dinously conflicting colours contained in such 
pictures, might well stagger an artist. Mr. 
Steer is frankly not equal to it, and so makes 
&@ vignette with the face as a centre. Mr. 
Russell ties his composition a little more 
together with a hard outline, which is 
plausible, but not convincing. More satis- 
factory than either is the Reflections (110) 
of Mrs. Arthur Rackham, which is purely 
landscape painter’s portraiture—a study 
of colour vibrations wherein the head 
is adumbrated with no more than its 
objective importance. This is probably 
Mrs. Rackham’s métier, although her drawing 
No. 121 shows the ambition of greater 
intimacy of characterization. Delicate and 
careful as it is, however, a certain over- 
modelling of line here and there, and the 
failure to realize the structure of the further 
arm (the hand of which peeps round the 
corner as though conveniently hung on a 
nail), do not reassure us as to the artist’s 
sense of plastic logic. 

Other creditable work is shown by Mr. 
Austen Brown (81), Mr. McClure Hamilton 
(164), Mr. Graham Robertson (112), Mr. 
William Strang (106-108), and Mr. W. 
Ranken, whose portrait of himself (90), 
though tame as a portrait, is an excellent 
flower study. There is a Whistler of the 
good early period (3), while Mr. Frank 
Craig’s Barry (28), if not very highly 
organized as a picture, is in its imitative way 
a work of some charm. It is the best thing 
he has yet done by virtue of sincerity and 
interest in the sitter. Mr. Spencer Watson 
also, though without the power of massive 
design necessary for utilizing it, shows some 
sense of the magnificent subject offered to 
him by Miss Molly Tisdall (100). 


Mr. Simon Bussy’s ambitious portrait 
group stands apart from the other exhibits 
by its ambition of decorative effect in a high 
key of gleaming colour. The basis of the 
design is a sequence of comparatively neutral 
tenes pitched very brilliantly apart, and 
united by the contrast of “ accidental” 
notes of raw pigment, the introduction of 
which was to the artist evidently so fascinat- 
ing that he found it difficult to stop adding 
to their number. Artists sometimes resent 
definite directions from a critic as to how 
to complete their works, yet we must confess 
we should like to be entitled, imitating an 
editor’s dealings with a too enthusiastic 





writer, to scrawl the mystic letters “del” 
over one passage of Mr. Bussy’s paint. The 
elements of raw pink and lemon yellow in the 
picture are strongly discordant, but this 
discordance, if kept within bounds, is not 
without a significant flavour. It has an 
exotic brilliance, and it is only the distribu- 
tion of the pattern which is at fault. The 
spray of pink just over the head of the 
principal figure is, in our opinion, the sinner, 
and if that were away the arch of white 
flowers would emerge against the sky as a 
form sufficiently noble to justify the in- 
sistency of colour of the latter. 








POST-IMPRESSIONIST SCULPTURE. 


THE most interesting work among the 
sculpture at the Grafton Galleries is that of 
Mr. Jacob Epstein, and it may conveniently 
be considered along with the exhibition at 
the Chenil Gallery of the sculptures of his 
adherent Mr. Eric Gill. Here is the Post- 
Impressionist influence indeed in full swing, 
welcome enough in some ways, but inducing 
inevitably the commonplace reflection that 
it is one thing to launch a revolution, and 
another to control it when it is launched. 

From one point of view the work of these 
artists, like that of Mr. Hodge at the Academy, 
marks the healthy reaction from Rodin. 
The latter represents Impressionistic model- 
ling a-quiver with light—inclined to a rough- 
ness of surface which softens every edge, 
and gives unity to forms full of violent pro- 
jections and _ contrasting angles. The 
younger men are not modellers so much as 
carvers, accentuating, asstone-carvers should, 
the simplicity of the enclosing planes 
which get round the block, and reducing as 
much as possible mere episodes of projection. 
For his clean structural use of planes we 
have greatly admired Mr. Hodge’s work, 
expressing at the same time the fear that, 
unless he made a closer study of natural 
forms, it would become too rhetorical and 
lacking in variety of interest. As yet the 
sculptor in question has shown little inclina- 
tion for such research, and nature fills the 
gap with Mr. Epstein, fortunately for the 
school. Mr. Epstein, however, and Mr. 
Gill with him, are convinced—even, it would 
appear, imitative — Post - Impressionists. 
Both are inclined to hamper their study of 
nature by the apparently determined flout- 
ing of the facts of anatomical structure which 
often disfigures Gauguin’s otherwise classic 
work. As against this, we would appeal 
to a tablet on the walls of Mr. Gill’s exhibition 
on which he has carved certain principles, 
doubtless held as fundamental. ‘“ Being,” 
runs the motto, “does not exist apart from 
doing.” It follows, surely, that the form 
does not exist apart from the function, and 
the broad principles of anatomy, which 
make movement, say, possible, must be 
respected. 

We do not mean by this criticism to claim 
literal rendering of form. That Mr. Gill 
should enlarge heads and extremities, and 
increase breadth in proportion to height— 
that both he and Mr. Epstein should 
approximate the torso to a column, the head 
to a block without disturbing projections— 
is but to say that these artists make use of 
legitimate conventions. Mr. Gill’s carving 
at the Chenil Gallery, Romily John (8), 
after Mr. Epstein’s model and the still 
more simplified version at the Grafton 
christened, with suitable abbreviation, Rom 
(129), are fine works. The unfinished 


Mother and Child moreover (No. 1 in Mr. 
Gill’s exhibition) promises exquisitely ; and 
even the odd lopsidedness of the head in 
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another variant of the same theme is 
not without significance. The extreme 
—— of these works does not pre- 
clude hints of general structure. On the 
other hand, the Crucifix (10) appears to us 
merely imitative—archaistic, not archaic— 
art ; and we rebel at the perverseness which 
in No. 2 makes the left arm and shoulder 
attached not to the collar bone, but the side 
of the neck. Here also is indicated an 
outer ankle which comes forward as part 
of the foot with the joint apparently above 
it, unless, as appears more likely, the limb 
is jellified, bending evenly along its whole 
course. Still more inexplicable, in view of 
the greater evidence of anatomical study, is 
Mr. Epstein’s treatment of the left leg of his 
statue Huphemia (60 at the Grafton). The 
toes are turned violently out, almost at 
right angles. The right leg is bent at the 
knee, and the turn of the foot is well rendered. 
The left leg is quite straight, and the knee 
therefore locked. The foot, of course, can 
still rotate outward, but at the hip joint. 
Now we ask what conceivable significance 
there can be in representing the lady as 
possessing a shinbone and fibula enabling her 
to turn her toe out sideways and leave her 
knee behind it. This appears to us mere 
frivolity. One may pardon exaggerations 
like the cutting away of the flesh below the 
iliac bone, but in a figure the design of which 
is based so closely on the bony structure 
(the hands and wrists are admirably and most 
closely rendered) such an aimless misstate- 
ment of fundamental fact spoils a work 
full of fine passages, and with so much feeling 
for structure that the oddity seems wilful. 








MR. J. D. INNES’S WORKS. 


THE further room at the Chenil Gallery 
contains a collection of works by Mr. J. D. 
Innes, also a convinced Post-Impressionist, 
and in his two imaginative figure subjects, 
Springtime in Paradise (32), and siill better 
Autumn Evening in Paradise (33), an artist 
of considerable imaginative power. Nos. 17 
and 21 are the best of the landscapes, which 
are always interesting in their first aspect, 
if not so poetically inspired as the fine 
‘Autumn Evening.’ 








ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


In the current number of Klio, Prof. C. F. 
Lehmann-Haupt, continuing some earlier 
studies on the chronology of Berossus and 
lately discovered cuneiform texts, argues 
that Ilu-shuma, the king of Assyria with 
whom Su-abu, the earliest king of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon, went to war, was the 
same person as the Ilu-shuma who is de- 
scribed on a brick inscription from Kaleh 
Shergat as the father of Irish-sum, patesi or 
viceroy of Assyria in the year 2000 B.c. 
This conclusion, which he first put forward 
some twoyears ago,Jeads himtodescribe Prof. 
Eduard Meyer’s reconstruction of the Baby- 
lonian King-lists as ‘‘ demonstrably false ”’ ; 
but it confirms the view taken by Mr. 
Leonard King in his ‘ Chronicles concerning 
Early Babylonian Kings.’ As the period 
in question forms a kind of foundation stone 
on which nearly all the subsequent syn- 
chronisms are built, this argument would 
seem to affect the conclusions that have 
been drawn from the supposed date of 
Burna-Buriash of Babylon, whom the Tel 
el-Amarna letters show to have lived at the 
same time with Amen-hotep IV. of Egypt. 
But Prof. Meyersplaces Amen-hotep IV.’s 





accession at a date (1380 a.p.) which is 
accepted by Mr. King in the book above 
referred to. It seems, therefore, that the 
difference between Prof. Lehmann-Haupt 
and Prof. Meyer cannot be very great, and 
perhaps only consists in their various 
estimates of the length of some of the inter- 
mediate reigns. It does not appear likely 
that any absolute agreement will ever be 
arrived at with regard to this, and, unless 
some earlier records of eclipses than have 
yet come down to us are discovered, it is 
improbable that a very precise date for the 
beginning of any particular reign can be 
laid down. 


In another section of the same paper Prof. 
Lehmann-Haupt deals with the question of 
the date of what he calls “the historical] 
Semiramis,” whom he takes to have been 
the wife of Samsi-Adad IV. and the mother 
of Adad-nirari IV., and to have flourished 
at a date which he puts at from 824 to 812 
B.c. Are we then to suppose that Samsi- 
Adad was the Ninus, and Adad-nirari the 
Ninyas, of the legend which Whyte-Melville 
put into modern form in his romance 
of ‘Sarchedon’? It may be so; but there 
is certainly very little, except the supposed 
identity of the Greek name Semiramis with 
the Assyrian Samurammat, to connect 
the legendary with the historical queen. 


The really astonishing thing about these 
stories is the way in which writers in 
Christian times, who presumably had no 
knowledge of the ancient Eastern tongues, 
managed to retain, in perfectly correct form, 
the native names of historical rulers, while 
putting them in the strangest circumstances 
of time and place. Thus Lucian in the 
treatise ‘ De Dea Syria’ tells us a long story 
about a “‘ queen of Assyria’ whom he calls 
Stratonice, and a courtier named Combabus, 
whose adventures he recounts in order to 
explain why the Galli mutilated themselves. 
Stratonice is a perfectly impossible name 
for an Assyrian queen, and is evidently taken 
from the consort of Seleucus whom he made 
over to his son Antiochus. M. Vellay in his 
essay on the ‘Culte d’Adonis-Thammuz’ 
suggests that this legend also was originally 
told of Semiramis. But Combabus can 
hardly be anything else than Khum-baba, 
the Elamite king who was overthrown by 
Gilgamesh; and how did the Greek writer 
get hold of the name ? The fact that he did 
so suggests that after Alexander’s conquests 
a good many nations besides the Jews and 
the Egyptians put their histories and tra- 
ditions into Greek, although the traces of them 
have since been lost. 


The works of the late Eugéne Lefébure 
are now being published in M. Maspero’s 
useful ‘‘ Bibliothéque Egyptologique,”’ and 
the first volume is introduced by an in- 
teresting life of the author by M. Philippe 
Virey, who does not attempt to conceal 
the fact that M. Lefébure by no means hit 
it off with the eminent Director of the 
Service des Antiquités. M. Lefébure, al- 
though a scholar of great erudition, was not 
a man of the world, and the position to which 
he was appointed in Cairo did not suit him 
for more reasons than one. 


Among the other interesting essays here 
reprinted is one entitled ‘Un des Procédés 
du Démiurge Egyptien,’ in which he drew 
attention to the way in which the Egyptians 
tried to explain on naturalistic grounds how 
both male and female gods could proceed 
from"a Creator who in their view was a male 
living alone without consort. The same 
difficulty was got over by other inhabitants 
of the countries surrounding the Mediter- 
ranean by supposing the creating deity to be 
himself androgyne. Thus the Adonis men- 





tioned in the earlier note was shown by M. 
Vellay, in the work there referred to, ta be 
of both sexes; and the same story is told 
even more distinctly about Attis, the 
Phrygian god of whom he formed the Syrian 
counterpart. M. Lefébure did good service 
in producing texts to show that the same 
idea appears in the legend of Osiris, although 
in the cases he quotes the bi-sexual nature 
is assigned to Isis. This doubtless explains 
the effeminate appearance of the sculptured 
representatives of Osiris’s Greek counterpart 
Dionysus, as well as the “‘ What does this 
man-woman here ?”’ with which Pentheus 
greets him in ‘ The Bacche ’ of Euripides. 


The current number of Sphinx contains 
some criticism by M. Gustave Jéquier upon 
Mr. Arthur Weigall’s description of a block 
of sandstone, found by him in some sebakh 
diggings near the temple of Edfu, as ‘one of 
the few evidences of human sacrifice in 
ancient Egypt.” M. Jéquier disputes this 
statement, which appeared in the Annales 
du Service for 1907, because he holds that the 
block in question is not an altar at all. He 
says—and in this most Egyptologists will 
agree with him—that the Egyptians never 
sacrificed their victims on an altar, the 
criminals offered to the god being first cut up 
out of sight, and the part reserved for him 
afterwards served up to him in the same way 
as the fruit, vegetables, cakes, and other 
food. In Ptolemaic times, he thinks, this 
practice may have been modified, for he 
quotes scenes at both Edfu and Denderah 
where the king is cutting the throat of an 
antelope, not indeed on the altar, but on a 
slaughtering-block placed in front of the 
divinity. Mr. Weigall’s block bears on its 
four faces various scenes in outline repre- 
senting naked youths kneeling with their 
hands bound behind them, while near them 
are priests with knives. In the absence of 
any other than a verbal description, it is 
hard to put any distinct interpretation on 
these scenes; but from Mr. Weigall’s own 
report, which does not indicate the presence 
of any god, it would seem unlikely that it 
is a sacrifice which is here represented. 
M. Jéquier points out that several of 
the assistants have the heads of animals, 
and that it may be read as an offering of 
prisoners to the infernal gods. He also 
points out that in the Saite recension of 
* The Book of the Dead’ one of the vignettes 
shows Amam, ‘“‘ the devourer ’”’ to whom the 
unjustified dead are handed over, seated 
upon a similar block to that found by Mr. 
Weigall. He therefore thinks it may have 
been intended as the base of a statue of the 
monster. It should be noted, however, 
that one of the “ magic ivories’’ or phylac- 
teries now in the Louvre shows a kneeling 
human figure with his elbows bound behind 
him, while several gods and genii are in 
attendance with knives. A female hippo- 
potamus seems to be thrusting her head 
into the mouth of the prisoner, as Isis is 
said to have done with Horus when the latter 
was bitten by a scorpion; and, whatever 
the scene means, there is here no chance of 
a human sacrifice being intended. 


Greek attempts to portray Egyptian gods 
with their native attributes are rare, and 
the few which have come down to us are for 
the most part clumsily or coarsely executed. 
In last year’s Revue des Htudes Grecques, 
however, M. de Ridder gives a reproduction 
of a handsome cenochoé now in the museum 
at Budapest, which has been rescued from 
oblivion by Herren Hekler and von Bissing. 
It is of pure copper, the decorated part being 
encrusted with gold and silver in a fashion 
suggesting, as says M. de Ridder, niello-work. 
On the shoulder of the vase appears a frieze 
on which the different crowns and head- 
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dresses of the Pharaohs are represented, 
while the belly shows a draped female figure 
having the ankh in her right hand, and in her 
leftythe lotus sceptre with what may be a 
sistrum. Before and facing her stands the 
ibis-headed human figure of Thoth bearing 
in his left hand the notched palm-branch, 
while the right is raised in adoration. Behind 
im comes a female deity with a lotus 
head-dress, and two wings which reach the 
ground, while in either hand she bears a 
curved and notched palm-branch, from 
which dangles an ankh. M. de Ridder thinks 
it was made in Egypt during the reigns of 
the first Ptolemies, or more particularly 
about 250 B.c.; but the excellently artistic 
conception and execution of the vase are 
alike Greek, and it may be suggested that 
the scene depicted upon it represents 
Arsinoe or some other Ptolemaic queen to 
whom Thoth and the scribe-goddess Safkhet- 
abui are announcing many yeais of reign. 
It is difficult to recognize in the two female 
figures thus represented the Isis and Horus 
whom M. de Ridder would see in them. 


At the last meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions the well-known Greek arche- 
ologist M. Cavvadias gave an account of the 
excavations he has lately conducted in the 
island of Cephalonia. He found there 
evidence, according to him, of three suc- 
cessive layers of civilization, beginning with 
a Neolithic one which he thinks goes back 
to at least 3000 B.c., and is distinguished 
by rude monochrome pottery. The in- 
habitants during this period lived in 
wooden huts and buried their dead either 
in the hut itself or immediately outside it, 
the tomb in each case being a simple pit of 
roughly circular or elliptical shape. Then 
followed a stage of “ pre-Mycenzan ” culture 
which he would put at about 1,000 years 
later, characterized by black undecorated 
pottery and burials in oblong tombs formed 
of four slabs of stone. Finally came the 
Mycenzan period, which he puts at any 
time between the fifteenth and the tenth 
centuries B.c. At Mazaracata M. Cavvadias 
also found a great number of tombs showing 
evidence of a high state of civilization, and 
containing gold and bronze ornaments, pins, 
and daggers, together with enamels and 
engraved stones, but no iron. The dead in 
this case were placed in their tombs in a 
sitting position, or rather squatting on their 
heels, as the Egyptians still do, which is a 
striking testimony to the accuracy of 
Herodotus’s remarks as to the burial customs 
of the Nasamones in Libya. Dr. Naville has 
lately appealed to this to explain the so- 
called ‘“‘crouched burials” of early dynastic 
times in Egypt, and M. Cavvadias’s dis- 
coveries give great support to his theory. 

In the current Proceedings of the British 
Academy is an article by Prof. Ridgeway on 
‘Minos and the Civilization of Cnossos,’ 
in which he complains with some asperity 
of the use of the word “‘ Minoan ”’ to describe 
the art of the period exemplified in Prof. 
Arthur Evans’s famous excavations. Prof. 
Ridgeway’s position is that Minos did not 
— in Crete until after the destruction 
of the Palace of Cnossus, which he puts at 
about 1400 B.c. He also thinks that Minos 
was an Achzan, or rather that he represents 
the Achzan invasion. 

At @ meeting in December, 1909, of the 
Association pour J’Encouragement des 
Etudes Grecques, M. A. J. Reinach dealt 
with the celebrated clay disk of Phestos 
discovered two years ago by M. Pernier, 
which he described as containing 124 hiero- 

lyphs on the face and 118 on the back. 

fe further stated that while some of these 
signs were repeated, 45 different ones in all 
could be recognized, and that these were all 





human figures, parts of the body, animals, 
plants, and the like. He thinks, contrary 
to M. Pernier, that the inscription should 
be read from right to left, or rather, as the 
signs are arranged in concentric lines, from 
the periphery to the centre. He does not 
think them to be either alphabetical or 
syllabic, but merely ideographic, with 
perhaps some phonetic signs added. Finally, 
he considered that the writing was used 
by the ancestors of the later Carians, and that 
the disk was probably the copy of a treaty 
originally engraved on metal. Although 
M. Reinach’s communication is now nearly 
a year old, it has been thought well to 
reproduce it here in view of some recent 
discussions. 

The finds in Eastern Turkestan continue to 
offer ample employment to the philologists, 
and Mr. A. Cowley announces in the current 
number of the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal the discovery of yet another un- 
known tongue in a document brought back 
by Dr. Aurel Stein from the desert near 
Tun-huang. The alphabet word is said to 
be Aramaic, and the inscription reads from 
right to left; but the language, according 
to Mr. Cowley, is certainly not Semitic, and 
has no relation to the scripts found by the 
Prussian expedition of Dr. von Lecog. The 
document in question is written on paper 
and very carefully preserved in a silk cover, 


which lends colour to the theory that it was. 


an official letter or dispatch. 








SALES. 


MEssks. CHRISTIE sold on Tuesday last the 
following engravings: Lady Gower and Child, 
after Lawrence, by S. Cousins, engraver’s proof 
touched by the artist, 631. Christmas Gambols, 
after Morland, by J. R. Smith; and Christmas 
Holidays, after and by J. R. Smith, a pair, printed 
in colours, 2251. Mrs. Pelham feeding Chickens, 
after Reynolds, by W. Dickinson, 126/. He 
Sleeps, by and after P. W. Tomkins, printed in 
colours, with wide margin, 1831. 

At the sale on the 21st inst. Birket Foster’s 
drawing, The Village Tree, fetched 115/. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


OnE of the chief duties expected of The 
Burlington Magazine is the announcement 
of rediscoveries of lost works of great 
masters. Certainly the most beautiful of 
those published in the February number is 
a fine double-drawing by Mantegna dis- 
covered in the Boymans Museum at Rotter- 
dam by M. Schmidt-Degener, and now 
discussed in clear English, apparently from 
his own pen. The authenticity of the two 
drawings is apparent even in the photo- 
lithographic reproductions which accom- 
pany the text. A portrait of a young 
ecclesiastic belonging to a generous Spanish 
patron of the arts, the Marques de la Vega- 
Inclan, is also ascribed without hesitation 
by Sefior de Beruete, the well-known autho- 
rity on Velasquez, to his special master. 


In England Mr. Lionel Cust has found in 
another collection a variant of the portrait 
of Sir Charles Wingfield in the Holbein 
Drawing-book in Windsor Castle, but he 
leaves his readers to judge from the repro- 
ductions printed side by side which of the 
drawings is the original. A portrait, how- 
ever, picked up by the owner for a small 
price is ascribed by the writer, “L. C.,” 
without hesitation to Rembrandt. Mr. 
Martin Aldur contributes a suggestive plea 
that the forms of the central idea in the 
works of great artists have more to do in 





determining the subordinate lines of the 
whole composition than is usually realized. 
Three very dissimilar examples—a Greek 
statue, a Hokusai colour-print, and a 
Millet drawing— illustrate his theory. 


Mr. G. F. Hitt makes an article out of a 
lecture which he recently delivered at 
Oxford on classical influence on Italian 
medals ; and Mr. Luther Hooper writes with 
practical knowledge on the inexperience of 
classical scholarship concerning the working 
of Greek and Roman looms. It is interesting 
to learn from Mr. Roger Fry that the 
National Gallery of Helsingfors, at least, is 
progressive in its estimation of Post-Im- 
pressionism, and has purchased works by 
Cézanne and M. Maurice Denis. 


THE new number of The Journal of the 
Imperial Arts League, published on the 15th, 
shows that this institution is making good 
and practical progress. The contents include 
notes on ‘Newspaper Reports of Art’; 
two cases of forgery of drawings and paint- 
ings; and a sensible letter from Mr. George 
Clausen concerning the exclusion of art- 
dealers from the League, a rule in which 
we regard it as fully justified. 


Mr. Sipney R. CapoGan, whose death at 
St. Andrews was announced last week, 
acquired a reputation late in life as a land- 
scape painter, especially of woodland scenes, 
and was for many years, until his health 
failed, a regular exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy. 


A REMARKABLE exhibition of old masters 
of the Spanish School is now being held at 
Herr Heinemann’s Galleries, Munich, and 
a well-illustrated catalogue has been issued. 
The chief feature of the exhibition is the 
strong representation of Goya. 


AN important exhibition of the works 
of Ingres will be held at the Galerie Georges 
Petit, Paris, from April 25th to May 15th, 
in aid of the Ingres Museum at Montauban. 
This exhibition is to include 50 pictures, 
200 portraits in crayons, &c., and 500 mis- 
cellaneous drawings, few of which are known 
to students to-day. 


M. Constant GEORGES GastTé, who died 
recently at Madura, British India, in his 
4lst year, was a member of the Société des 
Artistes Francais and of the Société des 
Peintres Orientalistes Francais, contributing 
regularly to the exhibitions of both societies. 
At the Salon of last year he exhibited ‘ Le 
Bain des Brahmines,’ a scene at Madura. 


Mr. Epwarp Urwick writes from the 
Times Library Club, 380, Oxford Street{:— 

“Your art-critic, writing of the Senefelder 
Club’s exhibition, regrets the fact that we have 
no poster shows nowadays. I have recently 
become a member of the ‘ @uvre des Artistes’ 
of Liége, where an exhibition has just been held 
of poster-work of all nations. I was informed 
that every assistance would be given me if I 
could arrange a similar show in England. I 
should be glad to hear if any of your readers would 
co-operate in the matter.” 
Mr. Urwick has, we gather, written Poster 
Sonnets, one of which to Jules Cheret has 
been translated into French. 


Dr. Hans KRoesBeER has recently brought 
out a volume on portraits by Botticelli, and 
reproduces for the first time the fine portrait 
of a Florentine in the Museo Filungieri at 
Naples, there exhibited as a Ghirlandaio, 
but considered by him and other critics 
one of the masterpieces of Botticelli in this 
branch of art. 


Pror. Cart NEuMANN of Kiel will, it is 
reported, succeed Prof. Henry Thode 4s 
Lecturer on the History of Art in the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. 
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THE oil sketch for Rubens’s picture ‘ The 
Flagellation,’ which he painted in 1617 for 
the church of the Dominicans at Antwerp, 
has recently been presented to the Ghent 
Museum. It was seen at the Exhibition of 
Seventeenth-Century Art at Brussels last 
year. 


La Socrft& DE REPRODUCTION DE MafrREs 
has an important scheme in view for 1911- 
1912, the reproduction of Pisanello’s draw- 
ings in the Codex Vallardi (277 in all), which 
will be of great value to students. Only 
150 copies will be issued, and the descriptive 
and critical text will be written by M. Jean 
Guiffrey of the Louvre, M. Henri Marcel 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, and Mr. G. F. 
Hill of the British Museum. 


WE have received from Messrs. Spink 
& Son a fine sale-catalogue of the ‘ Numis- 
matic Collections of Dr. Paul Stroehlin, Third 
Part,’ which will be sold at Geneva on 
February 20th and following days. The 
catalogue describes more than 35,000 items 
concerning Switzerland. There are 54 ex- 
cellent full-page plates which show the value 
and extent of the pieces offered. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sar. (Jan. 28) Original Etchings by Mr. D. Y. Cameron, Mr. Francig 
Dodd, and other Artists, Messrs. Connell’s Gallery. 

Tuvrs. The late John M. Swan's Studies, Drawings, and Bronzes, 
Private View, Messrs. Colnaghi's Gallery. 








MUSIC 


__— 


THE WEEK. 
La Société des Concerts Francais. 


Two concerts were given by the Société 
des Concerts Frangais on Wednesday and 
Thursday last week. 

At the first, in Bechstein Hall, was 
heard a Quartet by M. Louis Dumas, in 
which modern influences are felt, but 
without the vagueness of form or per- 
sistent use of harmonies of the neo- 
romantic school. By gradually grafting 
the new on to the old a composer best 
develops his talent. Bach and Beethoven 
possessed genius of the highest order, 
yet they both began by following in the 
footsteps of their greatest predecessors. 
Schumann tried to go a way of his own, 
but, to speak only of his pianoforte works, 
the earliest are the best ; the fine Piano- 
forte Concerto bears a late opus-number, 
but the first and best movement was 
already written in 1841. 

The Pianoforte Quintet by M. Florent 
Schmitt performed at Thursday’s concert, 
given at “‘ The Limes,” Kensington, offers 
another instance of mixed past and 
present. The style may not be homo- 
—- but the music is most interesting. 

e undue length of the Quintet—an hour 
all but two minutes in performance—was 
felt, not owing to the actual time occupied, 
but to excess of development and frequent 
anticlimaxes. 

_ The programmes of the two concerts 
included attractive songs by Bertelin, 
Louis Aubert, Dupont, and Maurice 
Ravel, ably interpreted by Madame L. 
Willaume-Lamber. Excellent perform- 





ances were given of the instrumental 
works mentioned by the Parisian Quartet 
(MM. Willaume, Morel, Macon, and 
Feuillard), except that M. Dumas, M. 
Feuillard being ill, took the ’cello part 
in his own quartet. Pianoforte solos were 
contributed by MM. Maurice Dumesnil and 
M. Ravel. 


Steinway Hatt. — Mr. Aolbrooke’s 
Modern Chamber Music Concert. 


Mr. JosEPH HoLBROOKE gave the second 
of his three concerts of Modern Chamber 
Music yesterday week. His programme 
included a masterwork, César Franck’s 
Pianoforte Quintet ; a clever, interesting, 
if at times rather dry, Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte (Op. 86) by Max Reger; and 
Mr. Holbrooke’s genial pianoforte Quartet 
in G minor (Op. 21). The performances 
by the concert-giver and Messrs. Albert 
E. Sammons, A. Petre, H. Waldo Warner, 
and Warwick Evans, were very good. 
M. A. Wysman, a new pianist with excel- 
lent technique, contributed solos by Liszt. 
Miss Mary Grosser was the singer. 


QuEEN’s Hauu.—Patron’s Fund Concert. 


Tue “ Patron’s Funp” orchestral con- 
cert on Monday evening was of con- 
siderable interest. It seemed unwise to 
lengthen the programme by introducing 
the Brahms Violin Concerto in p, but the 
very promising rendering of the solo part 
by Miss Dorothy De Vin deserves mention. 
In addition to good technique the young 
lady showed temperament. This work 
was conducted by Sir Charles Stanford, 
but other numbers by their respective 
composers. A Prelude, ‘ Thalatta,’ by 
Mr. Julius Harrison, is a clever com- 
position ; the themes have character, the 
second and quieter being very expressive. 
The later portion of the music, however, 
searcely fulfils the promise of the earlier. 
Mr. Felix H. White’s tone-poem ‘ Astarte 
Syriaca’ shows skill and ambition. A 
sonnet and a picture by Rossetti were the 
sources of inspiration. The sonnet was 
printed in the programme book, but, 
beyond the mood of the opening bars in 
agreement with ‘‘ Mystery,” the first 
word in the poem, the spirit of the latter 
was scarcely reflected in the music. We 
must also name Mr. Charles A. Rudall’s 
expressive song ‘Outward Bound,’ and 
a picturesque setting of Keats’s ‘ Belle 
Dame sans Merci’ by Mr. George Dyson, 
both with orchestral accompaniment, with 
Mr. Evelyn Wood and Miss Dilys Jones as 
interpreters. 








Musical Gossip. 


M. DE PACHMANN gave a Chopin recital 
at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 
His interpretations of the composer’s music 
are unique ; hence his continued popularity. 
His conception of the ‘ Etudes’ is remark- 
able: they are studies for the fingers, and 
so they often appear even when played by 
good pianists ; with M. de Pachmann, only 
the poetry of the music is felt. Next 
autumn will be celebrated the centenary of 





Liszt’s birth, but as M. de Pachmann will 
then be in America, he intends shortly. to 
pay a tribute to the great pianist in the form 
of a Song Recital, consisting principally of 
transcriptions of Schubert Lieder by Liszt. 


THE programme of the second concert 
of the Classical Society, which took place 
on Wednesday afternoon at Bechstein Hall, 
included two works seldom heard. One was 
the first of two duets for violin and viola 
written by Mozart for Michael Haydn. 
They had been ordered by the Archbishop of 
Salzburg, but Haydn was ill and unable to 
work. Though quite a piéce d’ occasion, the 
music, composed as late as 1783, is delight- 
fully fresh and attractive. The other was 
Beethoven’s early Serenade in pb, Op. 25, 
for flute, violin, and viola, a light, cheerful 
work, probably composed long before the 
date of its publication. Effective renderings 
were given by Miss Marie Motto and Mr. 
Frank Bridge, assisted in the second by the 
excellent flautist M. Louis Fleury. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK, 


Sun. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 

— London Symphony Concert, 3.30, Palladium. 
— Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 

Mon.-Sar. ‘ Tannhauser,’ Afternoon and Evening, Palladium. 

Mox. London §; mpnony Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 

Tues. Mr. E. Schelling’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Queen’s Hall. 
— $ Miss Gwladys Edwards's Vocal Recital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
—_ Brema Season, Evening, Savoy Theatre. 

Wep. Brema Season, Matinée, Savoy Theatre. 

- Classical Concert Society, 8.15, Bechstein Ha! 

Tuvunrs. Miss Clara Blackburne’s Orchestral Concert, 
_ Royal Choral Society, 8, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Broadwood Concert, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 


ll. 
3, Bechstein Hall 


= Brema Season, Evening. Savoy Theatre. _ 
Fri. Orchestral Concert for Young People, 3, Steinway Hall. 


ao Mr. Plunket Greene's ‘Interpretation in Song,’ 8.30, Holian 


ail. 
Sat. Northumbrian Select Choir, 8, Zolia1 Hall. 
_ Brema Season, Evening, Savoy Theatre. 








DRAMA 


—@—— 


THE WEEK. 

Comepy.—Preserving Mr. Panmure: a 
Comic Play in Four Acts. By Arthur 
Pinero. 


Ir is not until the third act is reached 
in Sir Arthur Pinero’s new farcical comedy 
that a playgoer of any sensibility can 
really enjoy himself without qualms, and 
forget amid his laughter certain facts 
that made at first for his discomfort. Let 
us at once state what these are, so as to 
get over the ungrateful business of fault- 
finding as quickly as possible. In the 
first place, the basis of the play is just a 
little unpleasant. Secondly, its characters, 
nearly all of them, lack heart and human 
kindness. And the author’s treatment, 
notably as it affects his delightful young 
heroine, almost deserves to be described 
as cruel. 

** What is a kiss, after all ? ” cries pretty 
Josepha Quarendon in a moment of 
bravado ; but the kiss én which the whole 
story turns she mightily resented. She 
was affronted, outraged, dashed her hand 
across her lips, and was heard to question, 
in the style of Lady Macbeth, whether 
they would ever be clean again. Doubt- 
less she took the matter a little too 
seriously. For the kiss came from a feeble 
sort of reprobate, against whom, except 
for her unconsciousness of evil, she could 
well have defended herself. A rake 
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turned sanctimonious, a querulous and 
invertebrate Pecksniff, anxious to live 
up to the ideals of his demure saint of a 
wife, St. John Panmure takes advantage 
of the position of Josepha as governess 
and dependent on his wife’s bounty. 
The kiss began in gratitude, the girl having 
helped him good-naturedly to get a subject 
for the sermonette which Mrs. Panmure’s 
piety demands from the reformed profligate 
at family prayers. It is Josepha’s recep- 
tion of that kiss which determines its 
quality and decides the attitude of the 
audience. The poor child feels polluted— 
so much so that she confides almost 
immediately in the worst sort of confident 
she could have chosen. She is so frank 
and gay, so innocent and high-spirited 
amidst a crowd of mean-souled people, 
that we resent the episode which shames 
her as though it were a personal humilia- 
tion. The sequel of her involuntary 
revelation of the affair is even worse. For 
she has promised Panmure that she will 
preserve his reputation, and the ladies of 
the country-house party, full of the fears 
of jealousy, bait the charming girl with 
the ferocity of beasts of prey. When she 
finally breaks down and , Mi to her 
room in a torrent of tears, we are hardly in 
a mirthful mood. 

It is there—in his choice of theme—that 
Sir Arthur makes something of a mistake. 
But if we grant him that and tolerate the 
set to which he introduces us, and forgive 
him the distress he causes the sweet- 
natured Josepha, we can revel in the 
rollicking humours of the third act, for 
by that time the girl is her cheerful, lively 
self again. The scene is the library, and 
a prim M.P. who knew Josepha’s father is 
dictating a speech on Tariff Reform to his 
yawning secretary. Suddenly there is a 
tap on the window, and out of a snow- 
storm comes the heroine to demand from 
one or other of the men an act of chivalry. 
Mr. Panmure, of all men, has been deputed 
by the ladies of the party to conduct a 
mission of research and discover the 
villain who kissed the governess. On 
both of them refusing to be the scapegoat, 
she stops outside in the snow till, after 
vain attempts at completing the speech, 
they fetch her in and have to let her change 
her shoes, take off her dinner-dress to be 
dried, and let down her damp hair before 
the fire. The irruptions that ensue, the 
coil of complications which the playwright 
develops out of his tiny thread of a theme, 
the altercations, scrambles through doors, 
deceptions, and game of cross-purposes, 
culminating in the secretary’s avowal of 
the offence of which Panmure is guilty, 
baffle any reasonable description, so much 
do they abound in the spirit of inconse- 
quent whimsicality. We may feel that 
Sir Arthur has been a little too elaborate 
with his joke; we may object, if it is 
not crushing a butterfly on the wheel to 
hint as much, that he degrades his heroine 
somewhat in letting her be raffled for 
finally by M.P. and secretary ; but on the 
whole his sense of fun triumphs over every 
prejudice, and ‘ Preserving Mr. Panmure’ 
deserves its success. Stagecraft carries 
it through—a stagecraft of infinite 
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resourcefulness which scorns no expedients, 
whether obvious or subtle, and is perhaps 
exercised just a little too consciously and 
ornately. 


The stage-management of the piece is 
worthy of Sir Arthur’s reputation in that 
respect, and his choice of cast is one more 
proof of his infallible judgment. There 
are no square pegs in round holes at the 
Comedy. Miss Marie Lohr, as advised, no 
doubt, by the author, is a joy all through 
the play in the part of the heroine. High 
spirits, humour, innocence, generosity of 
temper, refinement of feeling—she reveals 
them all without any kind of girlish 
awkwardness; she is natural every 
moment. An admirable foil to her is the 
Panmure of Mr. Arthur Playfair, given a 
touch of plaintiveness which redeems the 
man’s hypocrisy and even his weakness 
for a pretty face ; the actor seems to have 
built up the character with an exact 
divination of the playwright’s meaning. 
As the tall M.P. and the short secretary 
Mr. Dawson Milward and Mr. Dion Bouci- 
cault play neatly into each other’s hands ; 
and no less amusing are Miss Lilian Braith- 
waite as the other-worldly Mrs. Panmure, 
Miss Marguerite Leslie as her spiteful 
sister, and Miss Iris Hawkins as a girl- 
child of ludicrous precocity. But really 
there is no member of the company, small 
or great, who does not contribute his or 
her share towards a perfect ensemble. 
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WEBSTER'S 
NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


CONTAINING OVER 


400,000 Defined Words 
Phrases, 
2,700 pages, 6,000 Illustrations, 


IS NOW READY. 
NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 


and 





G, A_NEW ACHIEVEMENT IN _DIC- 
ONARY MAKI - Never before 
has so much information been 
gathered between two covers. Upwards 
of 400,000 words and phrases are defined 
in the New International. (A greater 
number than in any other Dictionary.) 


THE NEW _INTERNATIONAL re= 
presents the fruit of ten years’ 
work on the part of a large body 

of trained specialists and an expenditure oj 
£80,000. 


¢, A FEATURE OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
s the new divided page. y the 
use of this ingenious device—en- 
tirely new in lexicography—it has been 
made possible to include twice the amount 
of information which was contained in the 
old ‘International’ without materially 
increasing the size of the volume. 


THE ‘NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 





TIONARY’ is undoubtedly the 
clearest, most complete, and most 
informative dictionary in existence. This 


sweeping statement can readily be tested 
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by any conscientious searcher who will 
devote even a few minutes to the exami- 


nation of the new book. 








THE NAME OF ‘‘ WEBSTER”’ rests 
on no external support for its 
authority. From 1843 to the 

present day its name has stood for the 
most authoritative scholarship and pains- 
taking research: until ‘‘ Webster’ and 
‘*Dictionary’”’ have become synonymous 
terms. 











On receipt of a posi card mention-~ 
ing ‘Jhe Atheneum’ Messrs. 
Bell will be happy to send a 
Detailed Prospectus with Speci- 
men Pages, describing the ‘ New 
International,’ 











London: G. BELL and SONS, Lp., 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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FROM CONSTABLE’S LIST 





THE ENGLISH PEOPLE OVERSEAS. 
By A. WYATT TILBY. In 6 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. net per vol. 
(sold separately). 
Vol. I. THE AMERICAN COLONIGS, 1584-1763. (Now Ready.) 
VoL IL INDIA, 1600-1826. 
Vol. IIL CANADA, 1763-1867. 


Vol. IV. THE AMERICAN TROPICS. 
Vol V. AUS' TA 


AUSTRALASIA. 
Vol VI. SOUTH AFRICA. Ss" 


DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS. 


BARING (Author of ‘ Dead Letters’). 4s. 6d. net. 


An entirely New and Final Collection of LAFCADIO HEARN’S Corre- 
spondence embodying his frankest views of Japan and the Japanese. 


THE JAPANESE LETTERS OF 


LAFCADIO HEARN. Edited by ELIZABETH BISLAND. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

OBSERVER.—"...... the charm and fancy and humour which illumine these 
admirable letters. Everywhere are fascinating glimpses such as no one 
else has given us, and no one else will ever give us of the Japan which is 
fast becoming a Great Power.”’ 


A Fascinating Record of Political and Social Life between the years 1793-1815. 


THE GLENBERVIE JOURNALS. 
Edited and Arranged by WALTER SICHEL, Author of ‘ Sheridan,’ 
‘Emma, Lady amilton,’ &c. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“‘ A volume which overflows with both human and 
historical interest, and is edited throughout in a sound, scholarly and 
unostentatious fashion.” 

TimEs.—** Mr. Sichel has done well to rescue from oblivion the shrewd 
comments of a moderate Whig noble upon the stirring history of his day.” 


FRANKFORT MOORE’S GREAT BIOGRAPHY. 


GOLDSMITH. With many Illustrations. 


Medium 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
DaILy CHRONICLE.—** Mr, Frankfort Moore’s volume of brilliant interpre- 
tation will take its re with the a by Washington Irving and 
Austin Dobson, and the lengthy lives by or and Forster, among indis- 
pensable books.”’ 





By Maurice 














JOHN BROWN. A Biography. By Oswatp 
GARRISON VILLARO. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

SPECTATOR,—“‘ This book is an attempt to lay bare the heart of one of the 

most curious i i deal of new material has been 


s in history. A good 
un ed, and there is no doubt that this life is the most complete that has 
been published.” 





Third Impression of an Enchanting Romance. 


THE WINTER QUEEN. The sad Sto 
of Elizabeth of Bohemia, daughter of James I. and VI. By MARI 
HAY. With Illustrations. on 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
TRUTH.—“* It needed something of the magic skill of a SCOTT to make the 


story seem at once as real and as thrilling as Miss Hay has done in this 

admirably staged and managed historical piece.’’ 

A Volume throwing valuable light on the short, yet significant, 
Reign of Sixtus V. 

SIXTINE ROME. By J. A. F. Orpaan. With 
32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This work appeals to all interested in art and such wonders of the Sixtine hierarchy as 
the Vatican Library, the Porta Furba, and the Dome of St. Peter’s. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE. By EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

An able and profoundly suggestive book er with history and methods of the 
psychology of religious experience, the origin of religion in the race, the origin and 


evelopment of religious experience in the individual, and the place of religion in the 
experience of the individual and of society. 


PRIMITIVE PSYCHO - THERAPY 


AND QUACKERY. By ROBERT M. LAWRENCE, M.D., 
Author of ‘ The Magic of the Horseshoe.’ 7s. 6d. net. 














FROM HAUSALAND TO EGYPT. 


By Dr. KARL KUMM. With 90 Illustrations, including Coloured 
Plates and Maps. 16s. net. 

DaILy GRaPHic.—*‘ Dr. Kumm’s work will appeal to many readers; to some 

for the deeply religious tone; to others for the admirable record of a 


erous journey, manfully undertaken and carried through in that strange, 
fasc: ting land.” od = 


THE CALL OF THE SNOWY HISPAR 


A Narrative of Exploration and Mountaineering on the Northern 
Frontier of India, 4 WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN and 
FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN. With 84 Full-Page Collotype 
Plates, 2 Maps, 6 Panoramic Views, and 20 Illustrations in the text. 
Imp. 8vo, 2ls. net. 

DaILy TELEGRAPH.—*‘ This expedition is described with an abundance of 


graphic touches, and a series of photographs which can rarely have been 
surpassed for beauty of scenery or accuracy of detail.’’ 


TRANSPORTATION IN EUROPE. 
By LOGAN G. McPHERSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The work makes a statement of, and a comparison between, the methods of trans- 
portation employed in Europe and the U.S.A. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
RELIGION, 1800—1900. By E. MORTIMER CHAPMAN. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Barry in the BOOKMAN says :—** I praise Mr. Chapman’s learned, pleasant, 


and in many ways suggestive volume. He shows that religion may furnish 
@ grand theme to literature.” 











THE PRINCIPLES OF PRAGMATISM 
By H. HEATH BAWDEN. 6s. net. 


ATHENZUM.—“ A stimulating contribution to philosophy......will advance 
the cause of honest thinking.’ 


THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Part Contents: Present Conditions in Industry—Political Socialism—Tendency of 
Democracy—The Home—The Church—The School—Who Should Govern? &c. 


PEERS AND BUREAUCRATS. 


By RAMSAY MUIR. 4s. 6d. net. 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘ This finely tempered and exceedingly able study....the most 
notable of recent contributions to the ee. of current political 
problems....this acute, thoughtful, and most remarkable study.” 


WOOL-GROWING AND THE TARIFF: 


a Study in the Economic History of the United States. 
By CHESTER WHITNEY WRIGHT, Ph.D., Instructor in Political 
Economy in the Univ. of Chicago, &c. 88. 6d. net. 

















APPLIED THERMODYNAMICS FOR 


ENGINEERS. By WM. D. ENNIS, M.E. With 316 Illustra- 
tions. 24s. net, 





ELECTRICAL ENGINEER.—*‘ A book which will be found indispensable by 
every Official, teacher and student.” 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF MUNI. 


CIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERING. Edited 
by W. H. MAXWELL, A.M. Inst.C.E., Borough and Waterworks 
Engineer, Tunbridge Wells Corporation ; Past President of the Insti- 
tute of Sanitary Engineers, London, and J. T. BROWN, Editor of 
the Sanitary Record. For Municipal Officers, Engineers, Contractors, 
Manufacturers, Public Institutions, and all who are concerned with 
Municipal and Sanitary Engineering and Administration. In one 
4to volume. With numerous I[ilustrations. Cloth, price 42s. net. 


BUILDER.—‘ This Encyclopedia meets a clearly-defined want......forms a 
most valuable compendium which we have confidence in recommending.” 





THE LATEST FICTION 


6/- each. 





CHAINS. By EpwarpD NoBLE. [Second Impression. 


GLoBE.—“‘ There are few readers who will not be interested in the 
personages of this ble story....a strong novel, fearlessly written 
and arresting in its force.” 

ATHENZUM.—* We should not be surprised if this proved the most 
widely popular of the author’s excellent novels.” 


FORTUNA CHANCE. By James Prior. 


GLoBE.—“*The story is excellent, full of humour and variety. The 
te) = st of the novel keeps the reader constantly on the alert.”’ 
= 


HRONICLE.—* A novel of quite unusual interest and power.” 








DARWELL STORIES. By F. Warne Comin. 


PALL MALL GazETTE.—‘ Characters almost worthy of a place among the 
immortals to whom Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot have chained 
our affection. The story is a masterpiece, and brings the author ata bound 
into a foremost place among the novelists of to-day.” 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 

DalLy TELEGRAPH—**‘ Mr, Nicholson has so ready an imagination and so 
delightful a manner of combining the whimsical with the actual that his story 
should prove one of the most popular novels of the season.”’ 

KMAN.—** We have enioyed Mr. Nicholson’s book immensely.” 





LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 
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Shipping. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government. 

P & 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 

EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 


ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


Pleasure Cruises 


The followi Cruises the 

pO = Or WROTiS "ane projeched’: 

from MARSEILLES (Rail @ Sea connections from Londen). 

EGYPT, THE HOLY LAND, &c. Ne. 1.—Feb. 9 te Mar. 8 

OONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, &0. Ne. 2—Mar. ll te Ap. 7 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 


Summer Cruises 7.25 
S.S. “MANTUA” 11,500 Tons (“M™ Class.) 
Illastrated Handbooks on Application. « 


P80 Offices { Nestumberlant Arent c—} London. 
ae 
































A NEW POET 


SEARCH FOR LOVELINESS 


By C. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON. 


Dainty cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—“ A scholarly and accomplished little volume 
of verse. Mr. ‘Hamilton has a ear, much metrical resource, 
and a sense of natural beauty, and the poetry which he compounds 
of these good qualities is full of nerve and sensibility.” 

Academy.—** Many of Mr. Hamilton's lines are of quite haunt- 
ing beauty and the whole effect is satisfactory from a poetical 
point of view.” 


*,* Kindly write for JOHN LONG’S CATA- 
LOGUE which contains a full List of Poetical 
Works by Living Authors. 


London 
JOHN LONG, Lrtp. 12, 13, 14, Norris St., Haymarket. 

















WORKS BY 
WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


—»>— 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Member of the British Astronomical Association ; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich ; Author of ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Re- 
markable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the 
Young,’ &c. 


*¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.”—Guardian. 


TENTH EDITION. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances 
connected with the Observation of Solar and 
— Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern 

imes. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘*The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. 
It presents a mass of information in small compass.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


London : 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lrurtep, 
15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NOW READY. 
6d. net. 


THE TENTH SERIES 
GENERAL INDEX 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WITH INTRODUCTION 





Price 10s. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


This Index contains, in addition to the usual 
Index of Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of 
Writers, with a list of their Contributions. The 
number of constant Contributors exceeds eleven 
hundred. The Publisher reserves the right of 
increasing the price of the volume at any time. 
The number printed is limited, and the type has 
been distributed. 


Free by post, 10s. 11d. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (January 28) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Lamb, Burton, and Francis Spiera—Gray’s ‘Elegy’: Translations and Parodies—Signs of 
Old London— “‘ First Aerial Ship ”—Sweetapple surname—‘“‘ Chartuary ”: “‘ Tale ”—‘‘ Hic locw 
odit, amat,” &c.—‘* Gourd ” or “‘ Goord,” Building Term—Conspirators of 1562. 


QUERIES :—“ Tertium Quid”—‘Casabianca’ John of Cosington—Dickens and ‘Shallabalah”— 
‘Pickwick’ Queries—Rev. J. Bonar—William of Ware—Dryden as a Place-Name—Early Shi 
named Victory—Beatrix Gordon—Bird Quotations—Swallow in Greek Carol—‘ Farewell to the 
Swallows ’—Bagdad—Adders’ Fat and Deafness—Jacobus Clerk—Col. Oakes and Queen Caroline’s 
Funeral—Sheffield Plate Dish—Newenham Abbey—Chertsey Cartularies—Jeremy Smith— 
a 8 sg of Ormonde’s Guard—Belfast Registers—Irish Book of Remembrance—Alexander 

olmes. 

REPLIES :—Milton Bibles—Sophie Dawes—Miss Wykeham—Lady Conyngham—‘ Young Folks’— 
T. Hare—M. G. Drake—J. Forsyth—Coryat and Westminster School—‘ Elze”=Already— 
Royal Christmases at Gloucester—SS. Prothus and Hyacinthus—Guichard d’Angle—Isaac 
Jamineau—The Stair Divorce—‘‘ Die in beauty ”—* All comes out even,” &c.—Holwell Family— 
Alexander Glenny—Christmas Bough—Thackeray and the Stage—Exhibition of 1851—Early 
Graduation—‘ Kossuth ey ’—Rev. J. Peacock —Andrew Arter’s Memorial—Quaker Oats— 
W. Mears, Bellfounder— a in the Fifties—Alfieri in England—‘ Tit for Tat ’—Authors 
Wanted—Riddle of Claret-—Water-Shoes—Arms of Somerset—Pitt on Disfranchisement—Rats 











and Plague—Hackney and Tom Hood—Goats and Cows—‘‘ Puckled”—Capt. Witham 
Gibraltar. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ A Suffolk Hundred in 1283 ’—Traherne’s Poems—More’s ‘ Utopia.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 
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The Second in a Series of Articles by 


PRICE COLLIER, 


Author of ‘ England and the English from an American Point of View.’ 


These articles will deal in a broad way with the great problems that confront the West in 
the East, dealing especially with what ENGLAND has accomplished in INDIA. 


WOMEN AND WEALTH 
GERMAN RAILWAY POLICY 


Many other Articles and Good Short Stories in 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health isa Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 
all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiclogic and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—DsNSMORE. 


Enos 

















Fruit 
Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 
‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘ And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT 8ALT.’ Without it 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—I/MITATION. 





Prepared sony by J. CG. ene ¢ Limited), ‘FRUIT ean” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


| INN. 


For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEAN''S 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &. 














Price 44d., free by post, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








SPELL 
HELLAS 


A Select Conducted Tour leaves London on 
TUESDAY, APRIL 4, 1911, via Dover and 
Calais, occupying 25 days, for 


GREECE, 


Visiting Paris, Marseilles, Naples, Pirzus, 

Athens, Eleusis, Marathon, Itea, Delphi, 

Patras, Olympia, Old Corinth, Acro Corinth, 
Nauplia, 


RUINS OF MYCEN2, ARGOS, and 
TIRYNS, &c. 


pases | 60 | 


GZ Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
No. 22/11, post free. 


First Ciass 
THROUGHOUT 





THOS. COOK & SON, 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON. 











BLACKWOOD 


For FEBRUARY contains 


Aviation in 1910. By T. F. Farman. 


A Holiday in South Africa. 
By The Right Hon. Sir H. Mortimer Duranp. 
Benjie and the Bogey Man. __ 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDs. 
Lamb’s Friend the Census Taker. 
By Orto WIuiams. 
Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 
II. The Faery Buck. By Atrrep Noyes. 
The Inspector of Goz Daoud. 
By E. C. Winton. 
By Humrrey Jorpan. 





Barbizon. 


The Twymans. By Henry Newsorr. 
“Shopping”’ in India. 

By Ian Matcoutm, M.P. 
Ask a Policeman! 


From the Outposts. 


A Quiet Dayin Tibet. By F. M. Baizey. 
The Silent Ones. 
8. H. Butcher. By Mas. Evcar Dvcpate, 


Musings Without Method— 
Politicians at Play—Mr. George in France 
—Mr. Churchill at Stepney—‘‘ The Highest 
Police Authority ”—The Gentle Shepherd 
of Dartmoor—A Thinly-veiled Revolution 
—The Example of France—Pedantry and 
Murder. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.8 PUBLICATIONS. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Imperial Organization of Trade. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, 
Author of ‘The Labour Problem,’ &c. 


*.* A volume dealing with Trade and Industrial questions from the point 
of view of Imperial politics, with a special reference to the Imperial Conference 
of 1911, and embodying the results of the iatest official statistics up to October, 
1910, together with the latest contributions to the subject by English and Foreign 
writers. 





READY FEB. 2. With Illustrations. 


French Railways. 


By LORD MONKSWELL, D.L. 


*.* This book, illustrated by many photographs, offers a succinct account 
of the various railway systems in France, their organization, running capacity, 
and engine types, based on a personal acquaintance with men and machinery. 


Demy 8vo, 35. 6d. net. 





Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


On Freedom. 
By G. LOCKER LAMPSON, M.P. 
*.* A little book dealing with the question of the Freedom of the Will. 





In 26 vols, gilt top, demy 8vo, 6s. net each. 


The Centenary Biographical Edition of the Works of 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 


With Biographical Introductions by his Daughter, 
LADY RITCHIE ; 


Some Writings of the Great Novelist hitherto unpublished ; 26 Portraits of the 

Author, arranged in chronological order from the age of three onwards; and 

about 500 separate Plates, with very numerous other Illustrations and Facsimiles. 
Printed in Large Type on Fine Paper. 


VOLUMES 1 to 6 NOW READY. 


Vor. 7, BARRY LYNDON AND THE 
FATAL BOOTS ... 


, 8 CONTRIBUTIONS TO ‘PUNCH,’ 
Vol. 1, NOVELS BY EMINENT 
HANDS, &c. a> » ie . 


» 9. CONTRIBUTIONS TO ‘PUNCH,’ 
Vol. 2, BOOK OF SNOBS, &c. _,, » 


And 2 or 3 volumes will be issued each succeeding month until the completion of 
the Edition on October 16th, 1911. 


ready Feb. 15 


Truth,—‘* The volumes are handsomely produced, and in every respect this 
Centenary Edition will appeal to admirers of Thackeray as the most desirable 
and attractive of all the editions of his works.” 


Oxford Chronicle.—‘* We have already spoken of the sumptuous format of 
this new and definitive Thackeray, with its scrupulous attention to those little 
details which are the distinctive mark of the book-lover’s book..... this eminently 
‘desirable’ edition.” 


Prospectus post free on application. 


Books in reparation. 
NEW 6l- NOVELS. 


The Story of Cecilia. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


The Major's Niece. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


The Case of Letitia. 


By ALEXANDRA WATSON. 


The Wine Drinker, and Other Stories. 
By W. J. BATCHELDER. 








Large post 8vo, 75. 6d. net. 


Lectures on John Ruskin. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, 
Author of ‘The Upton Letters,’ ‘From a College Window,’ &c. 





In 2 vols., with Portraits and Plans, crown 8vo, 12s. 


The Great Duke. 


| By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A. LL.D., 
| Author of ‘Deeds that Won the Empire,’ ‘ Fights for the Flag,’ &c, 
*,” A popular Life of the Great Duke of Wellington, dealing vividly with 


| each phase of his life: India, the Peninsular War, Waterloo, and his part in 
politics. 








With 3 Photogravures and 20 pages of Half-tone Illustrations. 
In 2 vols. 315. 6d. net. 


The Family and Heirs 
of Sir Francis Drake. 


Edited by Lady ELIOTT DRAKE. 





With 4 Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8vo. 


Memoirs and Memories. 
By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, 


Author of ‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,’ &c. 
*,.* Herein are gathered not only many reminiscences from a life full of 


interests and friendships, but letters and reminiscences of a bygone generation 
in Society. 





With Portraits. Small demy 8vo, 2 vols. 215. net. 


A Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon. 


By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B. M.P., 
Author of ‘ English Prose Selections,’ ‘A Century of Scottish History,’ &e. 





With several Portraits in Photogravure and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 4to, 21s. net. 


Chawton Manor and its Owners : 
a Family History. 
By WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
MONTAGU GEORGE KNIGHT, of Chawton. 


*,* Chawton is known to the literary world as the home of Jane Austen. 
The author’s research among original documents not only depicts for the reader 
centuries of family and local history, but gives contemporary sidelights on 
larger events. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & 


EEE 


CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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